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ARE 17 YEARS 
LONG ENOUGH? 


Some of our good customers have had 
their Diamond Conveyor Belts in con- 
stant operation for 17 years, and those 
belts are still carrying their share of the 
load! 

Diamond Belting, because of its last- 
ing qualities, is the most economical that 
you can buy. Diamond Conveyor Belts 
handle unusual tonnages of crushed 


stone, gravel, sand, etc. Note these rea- 
sons why: 


pus sloe 
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1. Slow-aging rubber gives them 
long life. 


2. Plies are laid flat—no ply separa- 
tion. 


3. Edge cover is “tied” to the belt, 
and defies edge wear. 


We would like to tell you the complete 
story of Diamond Conveyor, Transmission 
and Elevator Belts; Diamond Rubber Chute 
Lining; Hose; Packing; etc. Our large stocks 


insure prompt and efficient service at any 
time. 


THE DIAMOND PX Ye RUBBER CO. INC. 
AKRON 4 OHIO 
5\e 


SERVICE CENTERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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If a dipper doesn’t hold rated capacity, 
“struck” at the dipper edge, it’s under 
capacity compared to the dipper 

that does! Koehring capacities are 
rated on “struck” measure and 
the “heap” loadis yoursasan 
extra! Know the Heavy 
Duty Koehring Shovel. 


4 sizes: 7% to 1Y2 cu. 
yds; dipper sticks 





























N. E. C. PRODUCTS 


KOEHRING 
Pavers, Mixers; Power Shovels, 
Pull Shovels, Cranes, Draglines; 

Dumptors. 

INSLEY 
Excavators; Concrete Placing 
Equipment, Cars, Buckets, 

Derricks. 

T. L. SMITH 
Tilting and Non-tilting Mixers, 
Pavers, Weigh-Mix. 










PARSONS 14,16 and 19 
Trench Excavators, Backfillers. fi l 
C. H. & E. t. long. 







Portable Saw Rigs, Pumps, 
Hoists, Material Elevators. 


KWIK-MIX 
Mixers: Concrete, Plaster 
and Mortar. 


30th St. & Concordia Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A 5916-1-C 
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—a complete service 


Announcement: 


LIME PLANTS 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY announces the formation of a 
Lime Plants Department in charge of William J. Kuntz, whose 
twenty-five years of experience in the design and operation of 
machinery for the manufacture of lime has made him a national 
figure in the industry. Mr. Kuntz is assisted by a corps of train- 
| ed lime plant engineers. 


This experienced personnel, coupled with the facilities of the 
Blaw-Knox Organization for manufacture and erection of com- 
plete lime plants, fills a long felt want in the lime industry. 
Thus a complete service is offered under the well known Blaw- 
Knox guarantee that “PERFORMANCE IS AS GOOD AS 
PROMISED OR BETTER.” 


The Lime Plants Department has acquired the patents of 
the H. Miscampbell Company of Duluth, manufacturers of the 
Clyde Hydrator and licenses for the manufacture and sale of the 
Kuntz Beater Mill, the Kuntz System of Dust Control, etc. The 
new department is equipped to take complete contracts to design, 
build and equip lime plants and hydrate plants; redesign and 
reconstruct existing plants or furnish equipment as desired. 


Blaw-Knox Service includes: 


































Clamshell Buckets 
Steel Buildings 


Lime Kilns Burners and Burner 

_ Hydrators Boxes 

Steel Piping Cooler Separators 
Dust Control Miscellaneous Patented 
Beater Mills Specialties } 
Feeders Tracyfiers (Purifiers for Stairways 
i Steel Inclines Steam, Gas and Vapor) Platforms: 


Steel Bins 
Steel Grating 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2080 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE DETROIT 


NEW YORK 


_ CHICAGO 
4 BIRMINGHAM 


BUFFALO BOSTON 
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Stone Barge Sinks 
in Lake; Five Drown 
FOUNDERS OFF MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The barge Salvor, loaded with stone, 
sank in Lake Michigan off Muskegon, 
Mich., on Sept. 26 carrying four men 
and one youth to their death. 

The Salvor, owned by T. L. Duro- 
chee, who operates a quarry at Detour, 
Mich., on Drummond Island, was be- 
ing towed by the tug Fitzgerald from 
Detour to Muskegon when it found- 
ered in one of the worst storms on 
the Great Lakes in years. It carried 
a crew of 14, seven of whom were 
saved when they donned life belts and 
were carried ashore by the waves. 

The dead were Clinton Lane and 
Clarence Bartlett of Muskegon, and 
Tiny Winserowski, Elmer Lytle and 
Lornie Olmstead of Detour. Edward 
Winserowski, captain of the barge, 
was among those rescued. 

The barge and tug were nearing 
port when the storm broke, a fifty- 
mile gale piling the waves high. For 
three hours the tug fought to bring 
the barge into the Muskegon harbor 
but about two miles out the tow line 
broke and the stone barge was left at 
the mercy of the gale. Coast guards 
attempted to effect a rescue and shot 
three life lines to the barge but each 
fell short owing to the heavy winds. 
The tug reached port safely but her 
steam was down and she was badly 
battered. Capt. Thomas Houle said 
that he did not know whether it would 
have been possible to bring the barge 
into port in the storm or not, but once 
the tow line parted all she could do 
was fight her own way to safety. 

Mr. Durochee, owner of the barge 
and tug, stood on the breakwater and 
helplessly watched the vessel go down. 

So mountainous were the waves 
that some of the survivors were car- 
ried miles down the beach before they 
were washed ashore. 

Two women, one of them a cook on 
the barge, and a male member of the 
crew, Lloyd O’Connor of Detroit, were 
carried to a point fifteen miles from 
the scene of the sinking. O’Connor 
was swept ashore with such force that 
his leg was broken and he was found 
unconscious in a field nearby. 

Harry Smith and Lyman Nadeau of 
Muskegon were saved by Grand Haven 
coast guards the next morning after 
they had clung to the barge’s rigging 
all night. 
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Important! 


Producers of non-metallic minerals 
who were not listed properly in the 
1930 edition of Pit and Quarry HAND- 
BOOK and Directory can avoid a repe- 
tition of the error by responding 
promptly and completely to the re- 
quests for information recently sent 
them. Mistakes discovered in the 1930 
listings, and changes in the facts given 
therein should be sent at once to the 
Editor, Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK 
and Directory, 538 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. Companies who received no 
listing in the 1930 edition should fill 
out completely and return immediate- 
ly the questionnaires now in their pos- 
session. If these have been mislaid, 
or if there are not enough of them, or 
if they have not been received, addi- 
tional copies will be sent promptly on 
receipt of requests. The editor cannot 
guarantee to include in the new edi- 
tion any information received after 
October 27. 








Davis Approves Cement 
Industry’s Workers’ Aid 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
among others has voiced strong ap- 
proval of the nation-wide employment 
service established by the cement in- 
dustry to retain trained workers and 
to solve its own employment problems. 
This approbation was given in a letter 
to Wm. M. Kinney, general manager 
of the Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, in charge of the clearing- 
house through which the cement in- 
dustry is endeavoring to prevent the 
loss of skilled employees. 

Mr. Kinney explained that cement 
companies which have no positions 
open are referring their applicants to 
the association which is also notified 
of openings in other companies. He 
said that trained men are one of the 
greatest assets of the cement industry 
and the industry wishes to keep them 
for its own sake, as well as for the 
sake of the workers. 





Universal Atlas Awards 
$1,000,000 Steel Contract 
The Universal Atlas Cement Co., 


Chicago, Ill., has awarded a contract 
for 500 tons of steel to the American 


_ Bridge Co., another U. S. Steel subsid- 


iary. The steel is to be used in the con- 
struction of housing facilities for a 
new $1,000,000 dust collecting unit, and 
for the unit itself at the Buffington, 
Ind., plants. 


Indiana to Collect 
Lake Sand Royalty 


DREDGING FIRMS AFFECTED 





In the immediate future Indiana 
will collect a royalty for every cubic 
yard of sand and gravel dredged from 
the bottom of Lake Michigan border- 
ing along the shore line of that state. 
It is estimated that year in and year 
out the producing companies take 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cu. yd. of 
sand from the lower end of the lake 
for use in the Chicago district. 

Richard Lieber, director of the In- 
diana department of conservation, has 
announced that a special meeting is to 
be held at an early date in Indian- 
apolis at which time it is expected the 
royalty rate on sand and gravel will 
be established. 

A meeting of the members of the 
Indiana board of conservation and 
representatives of all the sand and 
gravel producing companies in the 
Chicago district was held September 
22, at Gary, Ind. This meeting also 
was attended by representatives of all 
the dredging and gravel producers. It 
was announced that the state proposed 
to put such a tax into effect and that 
it will be retroactive to May 1, 1929, 
at which time a bill passed by the 
legislature became a state law. 

The bulk of the sand and gravel 
used for commercial purposes in the 
Chicago district comes from Indiana 
water because Illinois and Wisconsin 
have no sand shoals. It is due to the 
action of the waters of Lake Michigan 
and geological conditions that the 
sand comes down with the current of 
the lake and forms the shoals at the 
south end. It was the action of the 
water and the wind that made the 
famous Indiana dunes, the sand being 
brought down from the north and 
piled high along the shores with each 
storm making the sand mountains 
higher in that vicinity. 

Included among the sand and gravel 
interests who get much of their pro- 
duction off the Indiana shore are the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Fitz- 
simons and Connel Dredge & Dock Co., 
Marine Dredge & Gravel Co., Ameri- 
can Sand & Gravel Co., Construction 
Materials Corp., and the Lake Sand 
Corp., all of Chicago. 
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Inspect Plants and 
Quarries in Indiana 


OPERATIONS INTEREST VISITORS 





Quarries and stone mills near Bed- 
ford, Ind., were visited recently by a 
large delegation of Indianapolis archi- 
tects, building contractors, material- 
supply men and others. They were 
guests of the Indiana Limestone Co. 

Members of the Indianapolis Build- 
ing Congress and their friends had 
been invited to spend the day inspect- 
ing the stone properties in the vicinity 
of Bedford. Frederick E. Schorte- 
meier, Indianapolis attorney and rep- 
resentative of the Limestone company, 
was in charge of the delegation. 

R. M. Richter, Bedford, president of 
the Indiana Limestone Co., made an 
address of welcome. Clarence T. Dray- 
er, assistant sales manager, also spoke. 
Response in behalf of the Indianapolis 
delegation was made by Robert Frost 
Daggett, architect and president of 
the Building Congress. 

A luncheon was served at a Bedford 
hotel. Following this the guests were 
taken to the Dark Hollow quarry, 
where the visitors saw an 11-ft. layer 
of stone pulled from the wall where it 
had been cut. This stone was placed 
on flat cars and taken to the mill. 

The visitors were taken through the 
McGrath mill where the handling of 
the huge blocks of stone by use of 
cranes and other machinery was ob- 
served. The use of electrically-operat- 
ed saws was demonstrated. Office 
buildings of the company also were in- 
spected. 

More than thirty mills are operated 
in the Lawrence and Monroe county 
district by the Indiana Limestone Co. 
with a monthly payroll of about $1,- 
000,000. The stone is used chiefly in 
construction of large buildings in New 
York, Chicago and other cities. A con- 
tract for stone for Duke University 
in North Carolina is now being filled. 





Illinois, Indiana Rates 
Upheld by U. S. Court 


Existing rates on crushed stone, 
sand and gravel in Illinois and In- 
diana were upheld by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in northern Illinois last 
week when a permanent injunction 
was issued against the commission in 
changing the rates. Co-plaintiffs in 
the case were the Moulding-Brownell 
Corp. of Chicago and the C. & E. I. 
Railway. 

Rates on sand, gravel and crushed 
stone from Indiana and Illinois points 
to destinations in Illinois, had been 
voluntarily reduced by the C. & E. I. 
Railway. Other carriers filed com- 
plaints with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, alleging the rates were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
The commission ordered an investiga- 
tion, in which an agreement or com- 
promise under a conference plan re- 
sulted. In the conferences and further 
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hearings the C. & E. I. Railway 
charged error in limiting cross-exami- 
nation on reports and recommenda- 
tions. 

Ultimately suit was instituted by 
the plaintiff in the federal court which 
brought out the permanent injunction. 





Stone Plant in Illinois 
Uses Seven Locomotives 


Seven gasoline and oil-engine loco- 
motives, one a 25-ton, standard gauge, 
three 20-ton, standard gauge, two 14- 
ton, 36-in. gauge, and one 12-ton, 36- 
in. gauge, are employed in the crushed- 
stone plant operated near East St. 
Louis, Ill., by the Illinois Electric 
Limestone Co. The locomotives were 
all furnished by the Geo. D. Whitcomb 
Co., of Rochelle, Ill. Otherwise the 
plant is electrically-operated. 

The plant has been in operation since 
March, 1928, and was designed by the 
Kennedy-Van Saun Co., of New York, 
N. Y. Its capacity is 5,000 tons of 
crushed stone per day. Overburden is 
removed by electric shovel and the 
bank method of blasting is used to 
bring down the stone, which is han- 
dled to the plant in dump cars. All 
crushers, screens, conveyors, and ele- 
vators are driven by electric motors, 
power coming to the plant at 33,000 
volts and is stepped down to 2,300 
and 444 volts. John D. Moore is presi- 
dent of the concern and A. C. Dodd is 
general superintendent of the plant. 





Uncover Old Skeletons 
in Spanish Gravel Pit 


An archaeological discovery which 
has attracted intense interest through- 
out Spain is being investigated in the 
Madrid suburb of Las Carolinas. 

Six tombs containing several skele- 
tons, apparently those of Roman citi- 
zens and the remains of a Roman villa, 
with still older remains underneath, 
have been uncovered in a gravel pit. 
The older relics still remain unclassi- 
fied, but some observers believe they 
represented a prehistoric settlement. 

The newspaper El Debate has pro- 
posed that Madrid declare itself “the 
capital of the prehistoric world.” 

The paper proposed adequate appro- 
priations for thorough scientific exca- 
vations around Madrid. Many believe 
that rich archaeological material, both 
Roman and prehistoric, exists in this 
vicinity. 





Waterbury, Conn., Firms 
to Build Concrete Plant 


Construction of a ready-mixed con- 
crete plant is expected to be started 
shortly at Waterbury, Conn. The 
plant, the first to be built in that city, 
will be operated by a firm to be known 
as The Waterbury Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Co., with the following companies 
in the organization: Chatfield & Chat- 
field, Inc., Tracy Bros. Co., Waterbury 
Mason Supply & Coal Co., Barbara 
and D’Aurio Co. and J. E. Smith Co. 





$100,000 Being Spent 
on Plant at Memphis 


NEW OIL ENGINE ON DREDGE 





Improvements completed and under 
way at the Memphis, Tenn., sand-and- 
gravei plant operated by the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co., will total about 
$100,000. 

The dredge, which operates on a 
62-acre pond near Memphis, has been 
modernized by installing an oil engine 
which cost approximately $40,000. 
The dredge is now able to handle 175 
cu. yd. of dredged material per hour 
through its 15-in. centrifugal pump. 
The material is hauled to the plant on 
shore by barges. The company has 
just spent $18,000 constructing a new 
power unloading system for reclaim- 
ing the material from barge to plant. 

According to J. C. Wilkinson, plant 
superintendent, a new screening plant 
will be built this fall to permit closer 
control of sizing. Washing facilities 
are to be improved also. 

John I. Foules is general manager 
of the Memphis plant. Most of the 
cand produced at the plant is used 
locally in Memphis for construction 
purposes. The gravel is used to a 
large extent in the construction of 
state highways in the vicinity of 
Memphis. 





Lets Contract to Pave 


World’s Widest Highway 


Contracts for the paving of “the 
widest improved road in the world” 
have been awarded by the New Jersey 
highway commission. The contracts 
call for construction of 9/10 of a mile 
of roadway 350 ft. wide with accom- 
modations for 35 lanes of traffic, ac- 
cording to announcement by the com- 
mission. 

The roadway is the approach to the 
new Hudson river bridge plaza and the 
cost of construction is to be $4,547,418. 
The contract was awarded to George 
M. Brewster & Son, Inc., of Bogota, 
N. J. 





Chicago Producers See 
Banner 1931 Business 


The cement, sand, gravel and 
crushed-stone producers are confident 
that 1931 will be a banner year in 
paving and road work in the Chicago 
district. This prediction is based 
largely on plans and projects now be- 
ing made or contemplated, such as 
the Century of Progress, and the in- 
dications that the state and county 
officials are outlining large programs, 
work on which will start next spring 
as soon as weather conditions are 
favorable. 

The heaviest tonnage movement of 
the rough materials all this summer 
was to the street pavers and the high- 
way builders, and this activity has 
taken up much of the slack due to 
inactivity in the building lines. 
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P. C. Van Zandt Joins 
Universal Atlas Co. 


NAMED ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 





Appointment of Paul C. Van Zandt 
as an additional assistant to president 
of the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp., was announced Oct. 2 by 
B. F. Affleck, president of the com- 
pany. He has been assigned to duties 
in connection with operation and en- 
gineering. A. C. Wilby, for several 
years assistant to president, continues 
in that position. 

Mr. Van Zandt has had thirty years’ 
experience in the cement manufactur- 
ing field in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Orient. For 
five years he was chief engineer for 
the Asano Portland Cement Co., Tokyo, 
which has a daily capacity of 160,000 
sacks. He built and started operating 
five cement plants in Japan. He de- 
signed, erected, and started in opera- 
tion five waste-heat power plants and 
changed cement shipments in the 
Japanese Empire from wooden barrels 
to sacks. He originated and trained 
a corps of Japanese engineers to op- 
erate American machinery. At that 
time Mr. Van Zandt was the only 
American cement-plant engineer in the 
Orient and his duties involved work 
with every plant of consequence in 
Japan and China. Prior to his ex- 
perience in Japan he was connected for 
eighteen years with the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. with offices in Chicago, designing 
and remodeling cement plants, correct- 
ing difficulties in operation, and in- 
creasing their efficiency. During this 
period he visited leading cement-pro- 
ducing companies throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Van Zandt invented the Compeb 
double-grinding cement mill, known 
for its simplicity and economy, which 
pulverizes, in one operation, raw ma- 
terial or cement clinker from one-inch 
size to impalpable powder. 

For the last six years he was con- 
nected with the Ideal Cement Co. as 
chief engineer, during which time he 
built two new plants and remodeled 
two others. 





Eastern Cement Plants 
Resume Normal Activity 
Two Portland-cement plants in the 

East resumed activity late last month. 
The plant of the Crescent Portland 

Cement Co., at Wampum, Pa., again 





began production after a period of 
idleness giving employment to about 
225 workers. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
plant, at Fordwick, Va., is back on a 
full-time operating schedule. For more 
than a year the plant has been running 
on less than half time. 





Vermont Marble Co. to 
Erect $250,000 Plant 


The Vermont Marble Co. is soon to 
begin construction of a new plant at 
Center Rutland, Mass., for the fabri- 
cation of marble for interior use in 
fireproof construction. The new plant 
will cost $250,000, it is reported. 





H. P. Lange, Treasurer 
of Stone Company, Dead 


Henry P. Lange, 68, of Cincinnati, 
O., treasurer of the Queen City 
Crushed Stone & Sand Co., died sud- 
denly at his home Sept. 13, of hemor- 
rhage of the brain. 

Mr. Lange had been a lifelong resi- 
dent of Cincinnati. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Elks Club, Century Athletic Club, 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic 
Knights of Ohio. He also was secre- 
tary of the Bon Ton Building & Loan 
Assn. and president of the Hawthorne 
Savings & Loan Co. 

He is survived by his widow, four 
daughters, Loretta, Marie, Lillian and 
Mrs. Hilda Hoh, and two grandsons, 
Robert and Charles Hoh. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 15. 





Functions of Conveyors 
at Plants in Wisconsin 


According to information received 
from A. O. Ayres, president of the Eau 
Claire Sand & Gravel Co., the follow- 
ing items belong in the article entitled 
“Wisconsin Producer Operates Plants 
at Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls,” 
published in the Aug. 18 issue of PIT 
AND QUARRY. In the Eau Claire plant 
the dewatered sand, after passing the 
steam coil dryers, is handled by a Rob- 
ins Conveying Belt Co. 18-in. conveyor 
to the boot of an elevator. In the 
Chippewa Falls plant, the pit-run ma- 
terial is fed from the receiving hopper 
to a Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 30-in. 
conveyor to be elevated to the top of 
the building. 





Delegates who attended the Northwest Regional Cement Safety Meeting held Sept. 9 at the new 
Washington Hotel, Seattle. 
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Board Chief of N. Y. 
Trap Rock Corp. Dies 


IS VICTIM OF HEART DISEASE 





Wilson P. Foss of New York, N. Y., 
and Nyack, N. Y., chairman of the 
board of the New York Trap Rock 
Corp., died Sept. 21, of heart disease 
at New York, in his seventy-fifth year. 
He left his wife, Anna de Baun Foss, 
and six children, Miss Ruth Foss, Mrs. 
Arthur Hiltebrandt, Mrs. A. D. L. 
Jewett, Wilson P. Foss, Jr., Mrs. B. 
Corey Kilvert, wife of the artist, and 
Mrs. F. J. McFadden. 

A native of Fairfield, Me., Mr. Foss 
was a manufacturer of hats in South 
Norwalk, Conn., before he went to 
Haverstraw, N. Y., in 1881 to make 
dynamite for the West Shore Railroad 
during its construction. He repre- 
sented the du Ponts in Mexico in 1883. 
For another ten years he manufactured 
dynamite, but thereafter devoted him- 
self to various stone-crushing opera- 
tions on the west bank of the Hudson 
and became a director of several im- 
portant corporations. He was mayor 
of Haverstraw, N. Y., from 1896 to 
1903. 

In 1914 Jacob Conklin, owner of sev- 
eral quarries along the Palisades, left 
the bulk of his fortune of several mil- 
lion dollars to Mr. Foss, whom he 
greatly admired personally. 





Boat Captain Fractures 
Leg at Stone Co. Picnic 


Several changes in the personnel of 
the officers of Michigan Limestone & 
Chemical Co. boats have been made 
because of an accident at the annual 
picnic for the employees at Rogers 
City, Mich., recently, when Capt. Wil- 
liam McLean, master of the steamer 
Carl D. Bradley, suffered a fractured 
leg. 

Capt. Clayton Martin, master of the 
steamer Calcite has been placed in 
command of the steamer Carl D. Brad- 
ley, Clarence Thorsen, first mate of 
the Carl D. Bradley, was promoted to 
master of the Calcite. Gilbert Kemp, 
second mate of the Bradley, was made 
first mate, and Robert Pardy, Rogers 
City, was shipped as second mate of 
the Bradley. 





Jonesville Gravel Firm 
Reports Business Good 


Philip Penrod, superintendent of the 
Jonesville Gravel Co. plant at Jones- 
ville, Mich., reports that his company 
has enough orders ahead to keep the 
big plant going until November 1. 
Among the paving jobs that have been 
using Jonesville gravel is one at the 
nearby city of Albion, Mich. About a 
dozen men are now employed at the 
plant. Twenty-one cars of gravel were 
shipped out from the plant one day 
early this month. 
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California Sand and 
Gravel Plants Busy 


WORK ON CAPACITY SCHEDULE 

At the present time more than 2,000 
tons of gravel are being produced 
daily in two plants operated approxi- 
mately four miles south of Tracy, Cal. 

Working on a contract for 25,000 
tons, the plant of the California Ag- 
gregates Co., formerly the River Rock 
& Gravel Co., is operating at top speed. 
Over 100 tons of gravel is being pro- 
duced per hour and, with other con- 
tracts for gravel, the p!ant will be 
operating at full blast for the next five 
or six months. 

An average of 15 men are employed 
by this concern throughout the year. 
California Aggregates, a large Pacific 
coast concern, produces a wide variety 
of sizes of sand and gravel at its 
Tracy pit. 

The gravel plant of Frank B. Marks, 
operated under the supervision of his 
son, Howard Marks, and located just 
south of Tracy, is also working full 
blast on a 1,000-tons-per-day schedule. 
This plant is a little over a year and 
a half old and uses an electrically- 
operated shovel to excavate material. 
The pit restricts its output entirely to 
road gravel. A great portion of its 
present production is being supplied to 
the county for road surfacing. 

The California Aggregates plant, 
operated under the supervision of C. E. 
Williams, is located on a 200-acre tract 
situated in the mouth of a canyon. 
Over 100,000 tons of gravel of various 
sizes are in storage to fill orders. The 
plant is equipped with a system of 
narrow-gauge rails with electrically- 
operated engines and shovels. 





Universal-Atlas Shifts 
E. M. Johnson to Chicago 


The transfer of E. M. Johnson, as- 
sistant treasurer, from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago, and the appointment of A. B. 
Wells, assistant eastern credit man- 
ager at Pittsburgh for twelve years, 
to be assistant treasurer there, have 
been announced by T. E. O’Connor, 
treasurer of the Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. 

Mr. Johnson became assistant treas- 
urer of the company last year after 
twelve years as eastern credit man- 
ager and after twenty-three years’ 
connection with the company. Prior 
to that time he was for several years 
with the Illinois Steel Co., also a Steel 
corporation subsidiary. He is no 
stranger in Chicago, having been as- 
sistant credit manager at the com- 
pany’s main office before going to 
Pittsburg, and having previously done 
special advanced accounting work at 
Northwestern university. In returning 
to Chicago he succeeds A. J. Joyce, 
assistant treasurer, who recently re- 
signed. 

Mr. Wells has spent twenty-nine 
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years in United States Steel corpora- 
tion employ, twenty-one years being 
in the Universal Atlas office at Pitts- 
burgh. Previously he was connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Co., and the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., both Steel cor- 
poration subsidiaries. 





Wright Off for London 
to Represent G. L. & A. 


R. S. Wright has been appointed 
European representative of Gypsum, 
Lime & Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., with 
offices at London, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. E. Haire, president 
and managing director, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mr. Wright sailed to take up his 
new duties late last month. He was 
accompanied by H. H. Phillips, export 
manager, who is on a business trip in 
Europe. Mr. Phillips will go to South 
America before returning to Toronto. 





Tennessee Gravel Plant 
Operating Successfully 


One hundred and fifty tons of sand 
and gravel are now being produced 
every hour at the East Tennessee 
Sand & Gravel Co. quarry, north of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., according to offi- 
cials of the company, who say they 
are highly pleased with the operations 
of the new company. 

The East Tennessee Sand & Gravel 
Co., one of the five subsidiaries in Ten- 
nessee of the Franklin Limestone Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn., now has a gross 
investment, including machinery and 
other equipments and facilities 
mounting to about $150,000. Twenty- 
five men are employed and others are 
to be added as soon as the necessity 
demands. 

Officials of the new company are 
Henry Rodes of Nashville, president; 
R. R. Miller of Johnson City, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors include: Mr. 
Rodes and Mr. Miller and Battle 
Rodes, Nashville; A. U. Givend, Cov- 
ington, -Tenn.; M. F. Miller and R. C. 
Campbell, Nashville. 

Operation of the new company has 
been marked by progress from the 
start and large orders have been re- 
ceived for much of the building opera- 
tions now being conducted in this sec- 
tion. 





New Hampshire Spending 
$6,234,000 on Highways 


While comparatively of limited area, 
New Hampshire is nearing completion 
of a highway construction program 
much larger than that of 1929. The 
state placed $7,018,000 at the disposal 
of Commissioner Frederic E. Everett, 
which is twice the funds available in 
1929. 

Construction included 40 miles of 
sand-clay, gravel, macadam, and sim- 
ilar types, and about 65 miles of con- 
crete is being constructed. 










Detroit Aggregates 
Firm Adds New Docks 


LEASING LARGER FACILITIES 





A large organization which supplies 
aggregates to the public works of the 
City of Detroit is the Lake Ports Sup- 
ply Co., 1917 Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Mich., in charge of John W. Gil- 
lette, Jr., as district manager. The 
company possesses docks in the Detroit 
metropolitan district with a capacity 
of over 750,000 cu. yd. of material. 
Operations are carried on throughout 
the Great Lakes, both for obtaining 
aggregates and for their automatic 
handling and distribution by the most 
modern devices after having been un- 
loaded from self-unloading boats. The 
cities of Milwaukee, Chicago, Muske- 
gon, Bay City, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, as well as Detroit, 
absorb the product from Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., Bruce Mines, Ontario, and Sar- 
nia, Ontario. 


The Detroit activities are centered at 
four present docks, with new proper- 
ties being developed. The largest dock 
includes 23 acres of land, and a 1,200- 
foot slip, capable of receiving three 
ships at one time. A new dock is being 
leased from the Detroit Shipbuilding 
Co. to operate beside the old United 
Fuel dock. Another United Fuel Co. 
dock taken over is at the foot of East 
Grand boulevard. Another dock has 
been leased from the Peerless Portland 
Cement Co., and still another dock, to 
be in operation on October 1, is near 
Solvay, Mich., where a slag crushing 
and conditioning plant will be supplied 
with material from the Hanna Furnace 
Co. These properties are equipped 
with bridge cranes, and the properties 
are such that ten boatloads of aggre- 
gates may be received and distributed 
weekly for the use of individual deal- 
ers and contractors using concrete. 
The locations minimize transport diffi- 
culties in the Detroit metropolitan area 
to an enormous degree. The properties 
also have rail facilities. 

In addition, there are docks at Bay 
City and Saginaw, and a great dock 
and yard are operated at Cleveland. 

The corporation represents a consoli- 
dation of the Dolomite Materials Co., 
the Ohio Coal & Supply Co., and a 
number of other well-known enter- 
prises, and is engaged in handling 
quarry products and sand directly via 
water to points of consumption, using 
complete handling machinery at every 
stage. The service represents a maxi- 
mum of quality in the different types 
of aggregates with a minimum of han- 
dling cost, and availability of supply 
where the product is most convenient 
for structural use. Everett L. Jones, 
formerly general sales manager, has 
charge of sales outside of Detroit, and 
is well known to the trade. 
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Existing Standards 
of A.S.T.M. Revised 


NEW ADOPTIONS NOW IN EFFECT 


The returns of letter ballots sent to 
the members of the American Society 
for Testing Materials were canvassed 
in September and the resulting new 
standards and revisions of existing 
standards are now in effect. All of the 
changes can not be listed, so only those 
of major importance to the pit and 
quarry industries are given below: 

Revisions of Existing Standards 

Specifications and Tests for Portland 
Cement (C 9-26). 

Building Brick (Made From Clay or 
Shale) (C 62-29). 

Specifications and Tests for Hollow 
Burned Clay Load-Bearing Wall Tile 
(C 34-27). 

Specifications and Tests for Hollow 
Burned Clay Floor Tile (C 57-27). 

New Standards 

Sand-Lime Building Brick (73-28T). 

Specifications and Tests for Hollow 
Burned - Clay Fireproofing Partition 
and Furring Tile (C 56-28T). 

Gravel for Bituminous Concrete 
Base (D 309-29T). 

Acid-Resisting Asphalt Mastic (D 
223-25T). 

Test for Field Determination of Ap- 
proximate Apparent Specific Gravity 
of Fine Aggregate (C 68-28T). 

Test for Field Determination of Ap- 
proximate Percentage of Voids in Fine 
Aggregate (C 69-28T). 

Test for Field Determination of Sur- 
face Moisture in Fine Aggregate (C 
70-28T). 

Test for Distillation of Bituminous 
Materials Suitable for Road Treatment 
(D 20-28T) 





Buy 160-Acre Limestone 
Deposit at Sonora, Cal. 


Negotiations for the acquisition of a 
160-acre limestone deposit four miles 
south of Sonora, Cal., have been com- 
pleted, according to press reports, the 
purchasers being B. E. Townsend and 
Paul T. Boise of Salt Lake City. 

A quarry and plant are to be con- 
structed on the site, according to pres- 
ent plans. 





Tale Deposit Discovery 
Is Reported in Oregon 


There is a real possibility of a huge 
tale deposit being developed in south- 
ern Oregon in the near future, accord- 
ing to the Medford (Ore.) News. 

According to reports the deposits, 
which were recently discovered, con- 
tain millions of tons of ore. The de- 
posit is undoubtedly a large strata 
formation reaching far underground 
The tale deposits are said to crop out 
on the surface for over 1,600 feet. 
The deposit appears to be one of the 
largest ever found, according to a pre- 
liminary survey. 
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The complete details of the purity 
of the ore will not be known until 
the final chemical analysis is com- 
pleted, however. 

The exact location of the tale de- 
posits will not be disclosed until final 
analysis work is completed, according 
to the newspaper. 





Indiana Limestone Head 
Sees Increased Demand 


New construction in the United 
States for two-thirds of the year ap- 
proximated $3,710,000,000, according 
to a nationwide survey made by the 
Indiana Limestone Co. These figures 
are based on reports from several 
hundred cities and towns. 

“While business in general is still 
marking time,” says President A. E. 
Dickinson, “the approach of autumn 
has improved sentiment. 

“It is generally conceded that de- 
mand is gradually overtaking supply 
and that production will have to be 
speeded up to meet normal require- 
ments. The increase in public and 
private bond issues is expected to be 
reflected in a much more active build- 
ing program during the fall months. 

“Public works and utilities construc- 
tion has not been sufficient to offset 
the heavy drop in residential building 
and the slowing up of commercial and 
industrial building. But it has never- 
theless been a strong factor in some- 
what easing the general period of de- 
pression.” 


Crushed Stone Shipped 


to Australian Farmers 





The Japanese freighter, Malta 
Maru, cleared recently from the port 
of Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash., 
carrying in ballast a large shipment of 
crushed rock from Montana. It is to 
be used experimentally by the Austra- 
lian government to determine its value 
in supplying mineral deficiencies in the 
soil of some of its agricultural areas. 
The business, which was developed by 
the Milwaukee railroad, will assume 
large proportions if the experiments 
prove successful, as an unlimited sup- 
ply of the rock is available. 


Shovel Worker Injured 
in Washington Quarry 





Walter Gisselberg, shovel operator 
in a quarry at Brookfield, Wash., was 
taken to a hospital at Astoria recently 
suffering from bruises and several 
broken ribs sustained when a tank 
fell on him. 





Diatomite Products Co. 
Starts Building Plant 


Diatomite Products, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ont., Can., has started construction on 
_a new plant at Martin’s Siding near 
Huntsville, Ont. The improvement will 
cost in the neighborhood of $60,000, it 
is reported. C. L. Wood is the engineer 
in charge of construction. 





A. J. Joyce Appointed 
by Material Service 
TO ASSIST PRES. HENRY CROWN 


A. J. Joyce, for twenty-four: years 
connected with various subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corp., has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant to the 
president of the Material Service Corp. 
of Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment by Henry Crown, president of 
that company. He began his new du- 
ties September 20. 

The Material Service Corp. was or- 
ganized eleven years ago and is one of 
the largest producers and dealers in 
building materials in the Chicago dis- 
trict. It operates ten yards in the city 
and in outlying sections other than its 
producing plants. 

“Mr. Joyce’s entire business expe- 
rience has been in the building-mate- 
rial field,” said Mr. Crown, “and he is 
well fitted for his new work in the ex- 
ecutive department of our corporation. 
He was connected with the Illinois 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of the steel cor- 
poration, for seven years and with the 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., another 
subsidiary, for two years. Before his 
connection with these subsidiaries, Mr. 
Joyce for four years was associated 
in a reportorial capacity with Chicago 
daily newspapers. 

“For fifteen years he was with the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., another 
corporation subsidiary, and was assist- 
ant treasurer when he resigned some 
weeks ago. Following his resignation 
he was the recipient of several offers 
to go with other companies but we 
were fortunate in being able to secure 

his services. His experience and broad 
knowledge of the whole construction 
industry will make his services inval- 
uable in his new position.” 











German Cement Plant to 
Expand in Upper Silesia 


The Schlesische Portland-Cement- 
Industrie, A. G., of Oppeln, Germany, 
has expanded its plant at Groschwitz, 
Upper Silesia, to a daily capacity of 
500 tons, with plans for even greater 
expansion. According to information 
received from one of the company’s 
officials, all of the new equipment 
was furnished by Krupp Grusonwerk, 
A. G., of Magdeburg-Buckau. This 
explanation is made to rectify a state- 
ment published in a German magazine 
to the effect that the equipment was 
made by another firm. 





Montana Operators Are 
Developing Onyx Quarry 


The Montana Onyx Co., Butte, 
Mont., is developing a quarry in Madi- 
son county, Mont., according to re- 
ports. Owners of the concern are J. P. 
Blanchard, Henry Keisling, A. J. Wen- 
dall, and F. A. Cannon, all of Butte. 
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Aggregate Needs for 
Boulder Dam Project 


QUARRYING METHOD PROPOSED 





Construction of the Boulder Dam, 
which is expected to begin shortly, 
will require 6,000,000 tons of aggre- 
gates for the making of the concrete. 
The quarrying itself will be an im- 
mense undertaking, and a novel meth- 
od has been proposed by John Mocine, 
general superintendent of the United 
States Lime Products Corp., of San 
Francisco, for obtaining the stone. It 
is expected that when the need for 
aggregate arises a daily output of at 
least 10,000 tons will have to be sup- 
plied, which means under the ordinary 
coyote method of blasting that two or 
more quarries would have to be 
opened up and both quarries would 
have to be of considerable size, or a 
quarry face of great length provided 
for, so that entries could be driven 
from the face while loading was pro- 
gressing at other points. 

The deposits of the United States 
Lime Products Corp. are favorably 
situated with respect to the dam, since 
they are located only a few miles 
from the spur that will connect the 
dam site with the main line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. The deposit 
is of great size, being a veritable 
mountain of both dolomitic and high- 
calcium limestones. 

The proposed plan is to drive a 
main entry or powder tunnel, starting 
at the eastern end of the mountain 
and extending back into the face, at 
an angle, until the depth from the face 
of the quarry totals 280 ft., at which 
point the main entry assumes a par- 
allel position with respect to the 
quarry face for a total of 1,550 ft. 
This tunnel will be of sufficient size 
to be used as a haulage tunnel for the 
debris that will be removed from 20 
parallel coyote tunnels that take off 
at right angles from the main haulage 
tunnel and in the direction of the 
quarry face. The coyote tunnels will 
be driven with as small a cross section 
as can be conveniently worked in by 
the miners, and wil! be in this respect 
similar to those now used at the pres- 
ent quarry (3 ft. by 5 ft.). The coyote 
tunnels will stop about 40 ft. back 
from the quarry face. At the end of 
each coyote tunnel cross drifts will be 
driven (powder pockets) 25 ft. in 
length, in either direction. This will 
leave the two adjoining pockets 25 ft. 
apart. 

Under the proposed plan the end 
powder pockets in each coyote tunnel 
will be loaded and a portion of the 
main coyote tunnels backfilled, after 
which the powder will be exploded. 
This will shear off a block of lime- 
stone 1,550 ft. long, 40 ft. wide and to 
the height of the deposit, which at the 
outset will be about 200 ft. and later 
will extend up about 300 ft. 

While the shovels are loading the 
first shot, the stemming in the main 
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coyote tunnels will be removed and the 
second series of powder pockets load- 
ed with the coyote tunnels again re- 
filled with stemming in preparation 
for the second shot, which will follow 
the first when the need for stone 
arises. 

The plan as outlined is only a gen- 
eral one, and certain difficulties may 
arise and modifications may have to 
be made to keep the cut square as the 
face moves back. Actual experience, 
however, has proved that the entire 
bank of 300 ft. height will shear clean- 
ly when shot from below as here 
planned. 





Penn-Dixie Cement Co. 
Changes in Personnel 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corp. announces the following changes 
in personnel in its Boston office. 

H. E. Bernt is appointed district 
sales manager. He succeeds E. G. 
Brick, who has asked to be relieved 
of the responsibilities of that position. 
Mr. Brick, however, will remain with 
the corporation, his future duties giv- 
ing him more frequent contact with 
the trade. 

Mr. Bernt has for some time past 
acted as assistant district sales man- 
ager and he is, therefore, familiar with 
the territory and its requirements. 

R. M. Penman, who has been con- 
nected with a leading cement manu- 
facturer for the past 21 years in vari- 
ous sales capacities, has joined the 
Penn-Dixie organization and is ap- 
pointed assistant district sales man- 
ager of the Boston office. 


W. J. Black to Direct 
Moulding-Brownell Work 


The Moulding-Brownell Corp., Chi- 
cago, a recent $10,000,000 merger, has 
appointed W. J. Black general superin- 
tendent in charge of production of all 
plants in the merger. Mr. Black, who 
will remain at Thornton, Ill., was for- 
merly superintendent of the Brownell 
Improvement Company’s Thornton 
plant. Included in the merger in ad- 
dition to plants listed in PIT AND 
QUARRY’S last issue are the Dickason 
Sand & Gravel Co., Cayuga, Ind.; and 
Richardson Sand & Gravel Co., Car- 
pentersville and Coleman, Ill. Both 
were Brownell subsidiaries. 








Engineers Visit Lehigh 
Mill, Ormrod Laboratory 


The Lehigh Valley section of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers made an inspection trip on 
Sept. 27, to the research laboratory of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., at 
Ormrod, Pa. A buffet luncheon was 
served at noon, after which the en- 
gineers inspected the Lehigh plant at 
Sandt’s Eddy. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments included Mark R. Woodward, 
O. A. Griesmer, L. C. Jacobs, and D. C. 
Findley, all of Allentown, Pa., and W. 
I. Schuhman, of Bethlehem, Pa. 





Crushed-Stone Plant 
Opened in Arkansas 


DEPOSIT IS BLUE SANDSTONE 





A new crushed-stone plant has just 
been erected at Ft. Smith, Ark. The 
plant and quarry are owned by the 
Kelley Trust Co., of Ft. Smith, and 
are being operated by S. E. Evans. 

The deposit consists of hard blue 
sandstone excellently adapted for use 
as concrete aggregate. The overbur- 
den ranges from 2 to 12 ft. thick and 
is removed by 1-cu. yd. shovels. A 
ledge of stone about 25 ft. thick is be- 
ing worked. 

The crushing plant was designed 
and built by the Webb City & Carter- 
ville Foundry & Machine Works, Webb 
City, Mo. End-dump cars of 5-cu. yd. 
capacity deliver the broken stone to 
a hopper from which a Stephens- 
Adamson 36-in. by 6-ft. apron feeder 
regulates the flow of stone to a Webb 
City 28-in. by 3-ft. Blake-type crusher 
running at 300 r.p.m. and set at about 
5 in. The product of this crusher dis- 
charges to an inclined conveyor with 
a 30-in. belt which delivers it to a 
scalping screen 5 ft. in diameter and 
8 ft. long, fitted with 2-in. perfora- 
tions. The oversize goes to a 10A 
Telsmith crusher which returns the 
crushed products to a bucket elevator 
along with the troughs from the 
scalping screen. The elevator, on 80- 
ft. centers, lifts the stone to a 4-ft. 
by 24-ft. revolving screen running at 
18 r.p.m. This screen has %-in., 114- 
in., and 2%4-in. perforations. At the 
head end, a 6-ft. by 6-ft.-dust jacket 
with %-in. holes takes out the fines, 
which drop to a 3-ft. by 6-ft. Hum- 
mer vibrating screen with 8-mesh 
cloth. The undersize from the Hum- 
mer is waste and the oversize, rang- 
ing from %-in. to %-in. material 
drops to its bin below. The %-in. to 
21%4-in. material from the revolving 
screen also goes to the bins, material 
over 214-in. passing to a small Tel- 
smith crusher which passes the crushed 
material to the elevator for resizing. 

The plant was designed to crush 500 
tons per 10-hour day, but frequently 
exceeds this, at times producing as 
high as 800 tons, according to E. A. 
Henry, designing engineer. Electric 
power is used throughout. 





Supplies Aggregates to 
Build New Court-House 


The Olympia Sand & Gravel Co. is 
supplying all of the aggregates for the 
construction of the beautiful new 
Thurston County court house at 
Olympia, Wash. The structure is four 
stories high. The firm also furnished 
the partition tile, brick and lime used 
in the building. 

Don Martin recently assumed the 
management of the concern and the 
court house contract was the first im- 
portant job of the firm since he became 
its head. 
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Cement and Quarry Leaders Participate 
in National Safety Congress 


R. B. Fortuin of Penn-Dixie Is Elected 
General Chairman of the Cement Section 


tional Safety Council was officially opened at 

9 o’clock Monday morning, Sept. 29, at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. At that hour 
the whistles of more than 100 factories and mills 
in Pittsburgh sounded in a “stay alive” signal which 
was also a greeting to the delegates who were as- 
sembled from all parts of the United States. 

Although the registration was not scheduled to 
begin until Monday morning, over 2,000 delegates 
had registered on Sunday. The total attendance 
was estimated at more than 10,000. The meeting 
was the most successful in the history of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and was the largest conven- 
tion ever held in Pittsburgh. The program in- 
cluded 140 separate sessions with more than 380 
speakers. Several floors of the Wm. Penn Hotel 
were filled with displays of safety devices. A new 
feature was a street safety exhibition, various 
agencies participating in the demonstration of life- 
saving methods. 

A great share of the credit for the success of this 
convention must, of course, be given to the officers 
and staff of the National Safety Council headed by 
its retiring president, C. E. Pettibone. Credit must 
be given also to the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council, one of the oldest affiliated units of the na- 
tional body, which made most of the arrangements, 
and to the local 
sponsor commit- 
tee under the 
leadership of E. 
T. Whiter, vice- 
president of the 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Ex- 
ecutive Director 
W. H. Cameron 
of the National 
Safety Council 
expressed the 
opinion of all 
when he said: 
“We have never 
had a congress 


Ti nineteenth annual congress of the Na- 


this.” 

“Stay Alive” 
banners and 
“Safety Week” 
signs were dis- 
played through- 
out the city. In 
the downtown 
district, many 
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planned like 


show windows exhibited special displays for the 
promotion of safety. Special sermons were deliv- 
ered from the pulpits of more than one hundred 
Pittsburgh churches in observance of Safety Sun- 
day. 

The initial feature of the program was an inter- 
national two-way radio broadcast between station 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, and the station at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, at 7 a.m. Monday. This was participated in 
by Dr. Miller 
McClintock of 
Harvard Uni- 
versity and 
Major Harry 
Steere-Clark of 
British Co- 
lumbia. Gov- 
ernor Lord 
Somer respond- 
ed from Aus- 
tralia. 

After the offi- 
cial opening of 
the Congress, 
President C. E. 
Pettibone of the 
National Safety 
Council read a 
message from 
President Hoo- 
ver commending 
the safety ef- 
forts, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“T deeply ap- 
preciate the 
value of the 
work of the National Safety Council in efforts to 
prevent the frightful loss of human life due to pre- 
ventable accidents in industry and elsewhere. The 
death by accident of almost 100,000 persons in one 
year in the United States is a challenge to the re- 
sourcefulness of the nation to devise measures to 
eliminate this disastrous loss both of economic as- 
sets and of precious human values. Most of it is 
preventable and your educational campaigns to 
teach the methods of such prevention are worthy 
of all praise.” 

After the customary addresses and responses 
and a few business matters were disposed of, Scott 
Turner, director, U. S. Bureau of Mines, presented 
the Joseph A. Holmes Award to Col. E. M. Young, 
president of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. This 
award is for the outstanding safety accomplish- 
ments of that company during the past six years. 











W. L. White, Jr. 
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The sessions of the Cement Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council began at 2 o’clock, Tuesday, 
Sept. 30. General Chairman Edward H. Parry, 
Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., presided, assisted 
by Vice-chairman R. B. Fortuin, Pennsylvania 
Dixie Cement Corp.; and A. J. R. Curtis, Portland 
Cement Assn. 

General Chairman Parry opened with his annual 
report which was followed by brief reports from 
the other officers. The nominating committee then 
nominated the following as officers for the coming 
year: 

General chairman, R. B. Fortuin, Penn-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp. 

Vice-chairman, W. L. White, Jr., Medusa Port- 
land Cement Co. 

Secretary, A. J. R. Curtis, Portland Cement Assn. 

Chairman, Membership Committee, H. A. Renin- 
ger, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Chairman, Program Committee, Frank Sass, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. 

Engineering Committee, S. H. Harrison, Vulcan- 
ite Portland Cement Co. 

Poster Committee, D. Adams, Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co. 

News Letter Editor, Jack Dempster, Canada Ce- 
ment Co. 

All of these nominees were elected without a dis- 
senting vote by the 130 members present at this 
session. The following members of the committee 
were also unanimously elected: 

D. Adams, Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 

C. R. Benner, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

W. W. Hamilton, Alpha Portland Cement Co. 

Next on the program was a paper ‘Methods of In- 
vestigating Accidents,” presented by P. L. G. Hass- 
karl, safety engineer, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. This paper will be published in a forthcoming 
issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 

Thomas J. Quigley, chief, Mines and Quarries 
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Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Photo 


Col. E. M. Young (left), president, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

and H. A. Reninger, past president of National Safety Council, 

also of Lehigh, receiving the Jos. A. Holmes Award from Scott 
Turner (right) chief, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Section, Penn- 
sylvania Dept. 
of Labor and In- 
dustry, then 
made an address 
in which he 
praised the work 
of the Cement 
Section of the 
Council. He also 
called attention 
to the remark- 
able safety rec- 
ords of three ce- 
ment-rock quar- 
ries. These are 
described in Mr. 
Quigley’s ad- 
dress which is 
reprinted in this 
issue. 

A discussion 
of these two pa- 
pers followed. 
Mr. Curtis enlarged upon Mr. Quigley’s statement 
that the 1929 safety record of the cement industry 
has never been equaled by any other industry. He 
said that the 1930 record so far is much better than 
the 1929 record in every way. There have been 
fewer fatal accidents, fewer lost-time accidents, and 
a lower total of hours of lost time due to accidents. 

It was then voted to award special honors to the 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., and the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Co. quarries for their remarkable five-year safety 
records. It was moved to submit all accidents due 
to causes out of human control, such as lightning, to 
the committee for decision. 

The final number on the Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram was a dialogue entitled, “Converting the 
Hard-Boiled Foreman,” which was very well pre- 
sented and enthusiastically received. J. A. Voss, 
safety director, Republic Steel Corp., took the part 
of a safety director attempting to impress upon a 
foreman of the old school the necessity for safety 
measures in his shop. M. P. Grady, foreman, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad shops, Canton, O., played the part 
of the foreman who, at first, ridiculed all safety 
suggestions but later succumbed. 

The Wednesday morning session of the Cement 
Section opened at 9:30 with a round-table discus- 
sion led by R. B. Fortuin, assistant to the general 
manager, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. The 
subject of his talk was: “What Kind of a Talk 
Should a Foreman Give to His Men?” Mr. Fortuin 
discussed the various types of foremen he had en- 
countered in his safety work and then described the 
system employed by his company in putting safety 
across with their employees. 

The general manager holds a monthly meeting of 
superintendents in which plans for the safety pro- 
gram are laid. Each superintendent has a weekly 
meeting with his foremen who, in turn, have a 
monthly safety meeting of the workmen. In this 


Edward H. Parry. 
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A. J. R. Curtis. 


way, the greatest possible ccérdination of effort is 
secured. Each superintendent also has a weekly 
20-minute talk with six men selected at random 
from the employees. In this way, information can 
be secured which might not be brought out at mass 
meetings. 

The discussion that followed stressed the impor- 
tance of the foreman as the key man in a safety 
program because of his daily close contact with the 
employees. The fact that the subject of safety can 
be overdone was brought out and it was suggested 
that stressing the economic advantage of safety to 
the employee as well as to his employers might have 
some effect on men who are not impressed with the 
usual safety arguments. A bonus system was also 
discussed. 

The next discussion on “What Effect Does Safety 
in the Plant Have on Safety in the Home?” was led 
by J. R. Cline, asst. 
supt., Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., 
Universal, Pa. Mr. 
Cline demonstrated 
how accidents sim- 
ilar to those occur- 
ring in plants can 
and do happen in 
homes and can be 
guarded against in 
the same way. He 
then called on Mr. 
Eales, Bessemer 
Limestone and Ce- 
ment Co., for com- 
ments. Mr. Eales, 
who is also mayor 
of the town of Bes- 
semer in which the 
plant is located, 
related how his 


Otho M. Graves. 
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J. B. John. 








H. A. Reninger. 


company carries its safety efforts into the schools 
and homes of the employees. He stated that, in iso- 
lated communities like Bessemer, which are depend- 
ent on a plant for existence, there are no boards of 
trade nor other associations to promote safety. 
This, of course, leaves it up to the cement company 
which, accordingly, includes not only safety but 
sanitary living conditions in its program. 

A joint luncheon of the Cement and Quarry Sec- 
tions was held Wednesday noon in the Tudor Room 
of the Fort Pitt Hotel, where the sessions had been 
held. As J. B. John, chairman on Accident Pre- 
vention, Portland Cement Assn., was unable to be 
present, Edward H. Parry presided and introduced 
H. A. Reninger, who spoke of the history of safety 
in the cement industry and the remarkable record 
it has made. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was a joint 
meeting of the Cement and Quarry Sections and 
was opened with a talk by Walter A. Darling of Cin- 
cinnati, O., on “The Cost of an Accident.” He dis- 
cussed both the monetary and humanitarian aspects 
of accident prevention and said that the latter ef- 
forts yielded the better results. According to Mr. 
Darling, accidents are costly to the employer and to 
the injured employee, but the greatest cost is to 
his dependents. He then told of his own experi- 
ences and the accident which made him one of the 
most ardent workers in the cause of safety. He has 
talked to more than 500,000 workmen in the past 
two years. Mr. Darling’s talk made such a great 
impression that he was accorded a rising vote of 
appreciation by the 150 delegates in attendance at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Parry then turned over the chair to A. L. 
Worthen of the Connecticut Quarries Co., general 
chairman of the Quarry Section. Mr. Worthen in- 
troduced the last speaker of the day, Dr. H. S. Hul- 
bert, of Chicago, Ill. The subject of Dr. Hulbert’s 


address was, “Mental Self-Discipline Aids in Han- 
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dling One’s Self and Others, Especially in Relation 
to Accident Prevention and Safety.” This paper 
will be published in a later issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 

The annual banquet, the feature event of the 
Safety Congress program, was held Wednesday eve- 
ning. Nearly 4,000 people attended the affair and 
later jammed the Syria Mosque Auditorium to hear 
the speaker of the evening, Rear-Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, who was introduced by retiring President 
Pettibone of the Safety Council. 

Admiral Byrd spoke of his recent expedition to 
the South Pole which ended so successfully in spite 
of the tremendous hazards encountered. As be- 
came the occasion he stressed the safety precau- 
tions taken on this trip. The success of these 
measures is evident from the fact that every one 
of the 82 men accompanying the expedition re- 
turned to this country in good health. Special mo- 
tion pictures, depicting the progress of the expedi- 
tion were shown, with Admiral Byrd giving a 
graphic description of the scenes. Prior to the talk 
Admiral Byrd was the honored guest at a dinner 
given by local officials of the National Safety Coun- 
cil at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club. 

Earlier in the day the election of new officials of 
the Safety Council was held. Chas. W. Bergquist 
of Chicago is the new president. 

The meeting of the Quarry Section was opened 
at 9:30 Thursday morning, with the annual report 
by General Chairman A. L. Worthen. In his report 
he emphasized the growth of this section from 70 
members in 1929 to 102 in 1930. This was the 
greatest percentage of increase in any of the sec- 
tions. 

J. J. Forbes, supervising engineer, safety divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Mines, spoke on “The Value 
of Co-operative First-Aid Training.” Mr. Forbes 
reviewed the progress of first-aid from 1910 to the 
present day and the part the Bureau of Mines has 
played in this progress. He recommended the co- 
operative method of first-aid training and pointed 
out that the results of such training paid dividends 
not only in a humanitarian way but resulted in 
financial savings to all concerned. 

Chairman Worthen then briefly described the 
first-aid training methods of his company, the Con- 
necticut Quarries Co., Inc. The employees at the 
five plants operated by this company are all 100- 
per-cent trained in safety methods. The discussion 
that followed brought out the fact that most of 
those present favored training in which the worker 
voluntarily took part as being the most productive. 

The afternoon’s session was opened at 2 o’clock 
with a paper by J. V. Scott, director, service exten- 
sion division, National Safety Council, entitled 
“What the National Safety Council Is Doing for the 
Quarry Section.” This paper reviewed the work of 
the Council since the quarry section was formed 
and gave some of the plans for the future. PIT & 
QUARRY will print it in a later issue. 

The election of officers for the Quarry Section 
was then held. A. L. Worthen was re-elected gen- 
eral chairman. Other officers are: D. G. Buettner, 
Jr., France Stone Co., vice-chairman; V. P. Ahearn, 
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National Sand & Gravel Assn., secretary; J. R. 
Boyd, National Crushed Stone Assn., chairman, 
publicity committee; H. F. Yotter, General Crushed 
Stone Co., chairman, poster committee. All were 
unanimously elected. 

The meeting of the Quarry Section closed with a 
round-table discussion on “Saving Money Through 
Accident Prevention.” This was led by Otho M. 
Graves, vice-pres. and gen. mgr., General Crushed 
Stone Co., and Wm. E. Hilliard, gen. mgr., New 
Haven Trap Rock Co. 

Norman Hough of the National Lime Assn. de- 
clared his association will make safety one of the 
main features of its program for the coming year 
and spoke enthusiastically of the results obtained 
by the Council in other fields. The meeting was 
closed with a vote of appreciation to A. L. Worthen 
for his work as general chairman. 





Sales and Production of Lime in 


1929 Show Decrease 


The lime sold by producers in the United States 
in 1929 amounted to 4,269,768 short tons, valued 
at $33,478,848, according to figures obtained from a 
compilation of reports made by lime manufacturers 
to the United States Bureau of Mines. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 4 per cent in quantity and of 8 
per cent in value as compared with 1928. Sales of 
hydrated lime, which are included in these figures, 
amounted to 1,550,771 tons, valued at $12,771,525, a 
decrease of 4 per cent in quantity and of 6 per cent 
in value. The average unit value of all lime showed 
a decrease from $8.18 a ton in 1928 to $7.84 in 1929, 
and that of hydrated lime a decrease from $8.40 a 
ton in 1928 to $8.24 a ton in 1929. 

Sales of lime used in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals—2,290,612 tons, valued at $16,787,408—in- 
creased 7 per cent in quantity; lime sold for con- 
struction—1,640,827 tons, valued at $14,303,539— 
decreased 17 per cent in quantity ; and that sold for 
agricultural purposes—338,329 tons, valued at $2,- 
387,901—increased 1 per cent in quantity. 





Research on Hot Cement Compiled in 
British Government Bulletin 


Building Research Bulletin No. 7 entitled ‘Hot 
Cement,” and written by N. Davey, has recently 
been published by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research of England. To meet the in- 
creasing demand for large supplies of Portland 
cement, manufacturers have shipped cement direct 
from the mill to the job, with the result that the 
cement is still hot, and there has been considerable 
question as to the advisability of using the cement 
in such a condition. To answer such inquiries the 
British Building Research Station carried out a 
number of tests, in which the leading manufacturers 
of Portland cement collaborated. 

These tests and their results are described in this 
pamphlet, copies of which may be secured from the 
British Library, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
price is 14 cents postpaid. 
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Clean, Accurately-Sized Stone Result of 
Close Control of Operations 


New Plant of American Stone Co. in Ohio 
Starts Production Schedule This Month 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


crushed-stone industry of Ohio is the new plant 

of the American Stone Corp., at Lima, which 
will go into operation early this month. While the 
plant is not unusually large, having a capacity of 
slightly over 100 tons per hour, it has certain fea- 
tures that make it of unusual interest. These are 
expected to result in low operating costs and they 
will produce well-screened stone in any desired sizes. 

The plant was designed by W. R. France, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company, who formerly 
operated another crushed-stone plant at Delphos, 16 
miles northwest of Lima. This was sold to the Erie 
Stone Co. of Indianapolis, on January 1, 1930. Con- 
struction on the new plant was begun late in Febru- 
ary. All footings and foundations are of concrete, 
the storage and surge bins are of timber, braced 
with structural steel, and the building's are of timber 
with corrugated-metal roofing. 

The property on which the plant is located is 
along the east corporation line of Lima at the inter- 
section of the Dixie Highway and the D., T. & I. Ry. 
The 30 acres of rock deposit owned by the company 


‘Ke most important recent development in the 


have an average of about 714 ft. of overburden 
which is being removed by a Marion Model 21 34-cu. 
yd. steam shovel. 

The stone is the regular northwestern Ohio lime- 
stone, similar to that quarried at Delphos, Dunkirk, 
Waterville, North Baltimore, and other points in the 
vicinity. It is highly stratified, in layers of from 
4 to 6 in., which will eliminate any necessity for sec- 
ondary blasting. The deposit has been tested to a 
depth of 80 ft. 

Drilling is done with a Loomis Clipper Model 44 
554-in. electric well drill. DuPont 60-per cent dyna- 
mite and Cordeau-Bickford safety fuse are used. 
The quarry was opened with a single bottom shot of 
fifty 30-ft. holes which furnished ample stone to 
keep the plant busy for the remainder of the season. 
It is expected to eventually work a 30-ft. face, at 
which depth water will be encountered. Two 3-in. 
Weiman centrifugal pumps, built for a 65-ft. head, 
are on hand and will be installed when needed. 

The 34-cu. yd. Marion steam shovel now being 
used for stripping will be used for loading stone the 
balance of this season. A Marion Type 450 114-cu. 























Close-up of the plant showing the surge bin (center), feeder and conveyor to screening plant. 
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Assembly and framing details of the Lima, O., plant, American Stone Corp. 
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34-cu. yd. steam shovel at work stripping overburden. 


yd. electric shovel has been contracted for spring 
delivery. At that time, the old shovel will again 
be used for stripping. 

The shovel loads into a Watt 4-cu. yd.-capacity 
end-dump steel car which will be hauled up a short 
incline to the plant by a Webster single-drum, 
double-friction hoist. An extra car is kept on hand 
for an emergency. Both cars have Timken roller 
bearings. 

The hoist is equipped with Williamsport %-in. 
cable. The car dumps into a 16-in. Traylor Bulldog 
gyratory crusher which reduces the stone to 314 in. 
and under. The crusher discharges through a 
chute onto a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor, on 120-ft. 
centers, which discharges into a 25-ton-capacity 
surge bin. The conveyor has a capacity of 250 tons 
per hour and is driven by a 15-hp. General Electric 
motor through a Dayton Cog-Belt drive. 

A Webster 24-in. plate feeder regulates the flow 
from the surge bin onto another 24-in. inclined belt 
conveyor to the screening building. This conveyor 
is on 197-ft. centers and has a capacity of 100 tons 
per hour. It is driven through a Cog-Belt drive by 








One of the 3-deck vibrating sizing screens. 
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Electric-operated well drill at work opening the quarry. 





a 15-hp. Wagner double squirrel-cage motor and 
drives the feeder by a chain from its tail pulley. 

The conveyor discharges to a 4-ft. by 8-ft. Huron 
double-deck heavy-duty vibrating screen with 314- 
in. mesh on the top deck and 1-in. on the bottom. 
The oversize is chuted to an 8-in. Traylor Bulldog 
gyratory crusher which reduces to 114 in. and un- 
der, or 214 in. and under, as desired. The crusher 
discharges onto a 20-in. horizontal conveyor, on 
186-ft. centers, which feeds the rock back into the 
surge bin. 

The material (314 in. to 1 in.) passing the first 




















Discharge end of 16-in. primary gyratory crusher. 

















Feeder which regulates the flow of ma- 
terial from surge bin to conveyor. 


deck and retained on the second deck of the scalping 
screen goes to a 3-ft. by 6-ft. Huron 3-deck vibrating 
screen with 21/-in., 2-in. and 114-in. meshes. Each 
of the four sizes produced by this screen can be 
chuted direct to bins; or the 214-in. to 314-in. and 
the 2-in. to 214-in. material can be fed back to the 
8-in. crusher for further reduction to 114-in. and 
under. The 114-in. to 2-in. and the minus 11/-in. 
material can also be sent to a 2-ft. Symons cone 
crusher for reduction to 1l-in. and under. This 
crusher will be installed in the spring alongside the 
8-in. crusher. 

The material passing through the lower 1-in. deck 
of the scalping screen goes to a 4-ft. by 8-ft. Huron 
3-deck vibrating screen with 34-in., 14-in. and 14-in. 
meshes. All four of the sizes produced by this 
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The 8-in. gyratory crusher which reduces the oversize from the 
first vibrating screen. 
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Steam-shovel dipper about to drop load 
of rock into steel dump car. 











The battery of vibrating screens which 
produces a wide range of sized material. 


screen will be chuted directly into the bins. If busi- 
ness warrants, another 2-ft. Symons cone crusher 
will be installed later in the spring to reduce the 
3/,-in. to 1-in. and the 14-in. to 34-in. stone to 14-in. 
and under. The horizontal return belt conveyor, 
previously described, is long enough to reach all 

















View of the plant from the south. Primary crusher building at 
left, surge bin, right. 


three of the reduction crushers. When the two cone 
crushers are installed, the entire capacity of the 
plant can be concentrated on any size desired from 
14-in. up, without rehandling material from storage. 

The structural-steel, framed-timber storage bin 
has 8 compartments arranged in two rows of four 
bins each. Any one or more of these compartments 
can discharge in any desired proportions onto a 
24-in. horizontal belt conveyor in a concrete pit 
under the bins. This feeds to a 24-in. inclined con- 
veyor, on 80-ft. centers, to the washing building 
where the stone will be either dry-screened or 
washed to remove any dust caused by bin breakage. 
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Another Huron vibrating screen will be used here. 
The clean stone will be loaded into railroad cars 
by a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor on 45-ft. centers. 
Trucks will be loaded by gravity from the screen. 
The entire loading unit is designed for a maximum 
capacity of 250 tons per hr. to allow rush orders to 
be filled promptly. 

For the time being, any material to be stock- 
piled will be handled by the company’s trucks and 
reclaimed in the same manner, using the steam 
shovel for loading. Definite plans have been made, 
however, to install a belt conveyor on a trestle to 
handle stone from the bins to a stockpile and to 
reclaim by means of a belt conveyor in a tunnel. 

A gravity storage track has been installed which 
has a capacity of 20 empty and 20 full cars. All car 
shipments will be weighed by the railroad, and 




















View of the entire plant from the southwest. 


truck shipments will be weighed on a 20-ton- 
capacity Fairbanks scale at the plant office. Al- 
though the plant is on the D. T. & I. Ry., connec- 
tions can be made through this line with the Penn- 
Sylvania, Erie, Nickel Plate and B. & O. railways, 
allowing shipments to be made in any direction. 
The electrical installation at this plant is worthy 
of mention. Power is purchased from the Ohio 
Power Co. at 4,000 volts and is reduced to 3-phase 
60-cycle 220-v. current for plant use. A 150-hp. 
Wagner Fynn-Weisel combined synchronous and 
slip-ring motor, set for a load of 100 hp., drives a 
line shaft through a Dayton Cog-Belt drive. This 
shaft drives the 16-in. primary crusher by belt and 
the car-hoist through a direct connection. The fea- 
ture of this motor is that, when overloaded, it acts 




















Blacksmith shop, garage and plant office. 
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The single-drum, double-friction hoist which pulls the loaded 
cars from quarry to plant. 


as a slip-ring motor and, when on normal load, it is 
a synchronous motor, thus combining the advan- 
tages of each type. The additional 50-hp. on the 
motor is used for power correction. 

The 8-in. secondary crusher is driven by a 30-hp. 
double squirrel-cage Wagner motor, through a Cog- 
Belt drive. The two Symons crushers will be sim- 
ilarly driven. All of the motors under 15 hp. were 
built by the Lima Armature Works. The 4-ft. by 
8-ft. sizing screen is driven by a 714-hp. motor; the 
two smaller screens, the washing screen, the hori- 
zontal return conveyor and the car-loading conveyor 
by 5-hp. motors; the short conveyor under the bins 
by a 2-hp. motor and the inclined conveyor to the 
washing building by a 2!4-hp. motor, all through 
Cog-Belt drives. 

All of the motors in the plant are fitted with Tim- 
ken roller bearings. Starting is through Allen- 
Bradley automatic starters, and control is through 
push-button switches with several interlocks. 

The Webster Mfg. Co. furnished the belt-conveyor 
idlers, head and tail pulleys and the line shafts, all 
of which are equipped with Timken roller bearings. 
All conveyor belting is the U. S. Rubber Co. 4-ply 
Security brand with 1%-in. covers. A 2-ton Yale & 
Towne chain hoist over the secondary crusher is 
used for handling repair parts. This will serve also 
the two cone crushers when they are installed. A 
5-ton hoist will be installed over the primary 
crusher. 

The blacksmith shop at the plant has a forge and 
all equipment necessary for minor repairs. Some 
of the heavier parts and supplies are stored here. 
The office building contains a neat supply room, in 
addition to the scale room and the plant offices. Ad- 
joining the office is a garage with eight open stalls 
for employees’ cars and four closed stalls for the 
company’s trucks. The three Gramm-Bernstein 
trucks, two of 214-ton and one of 114-ton capacity, 
are used for making local deliveries. 

The company maintains an office at 506 Old 
National City Bank Bldg., Lima, O. Officers are: 
W. R. France, president and treasurer; and D. J. 
Auer, secretary. 
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View of the office, plant and quarry. 


The top of the shovel boom and stack are seen at the right. 





Crushed-Stone Plant in Ohio Designed 
for Truck Shipments Only 


New Plant of Bluffton Stone Co. Went 
Into Production on July 10 This Year 


recently to the already imposing number of 

plants operating in northwestern Ohio. This 
plant, however, is designed for truck shipments 
only and, consequently, has an entirely local trade. 
Most of the product is used for road work. 

The new plant of the Bluffton Stone Co., Bluffton, 
Ohio, went into operation on July 10, 1930, slightly 
more than three months after construction was 
started. It was designed by Raymond Conrad, 
general manager of the company. It has a capacity 
of about 80 tons per hr. All buildings are of per- 
manent construction with concrete foundations, 
wood framework, and corrugated metal siding and 
roofing. 

The plant is on a property of 21 acres just out- 
side of the southern corporation limits of Bluffton, 
which is 16 miles northeast of Lima, Ohio. The 
property adjoins the main-line right-of-way of the 


NOTHER new crushed-stone plant was added 

















View of the plant office and loading tunnels beneath bins. 
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Nickel Plate Ry., and is inside the yard limits. This 
would be an advantage should the owners ever de- 
cide to enlarge their territory and install facilities 
for rail shipments. 

The topography in the vicinity of the plant is 
flat, and the overburden averages less than 31, ft. 
in depth. This is removed during slack periods by 
the same shovel that is used for loading stone. The 
deposit is the highly stratified blue limestone typical 
of this section of Ohio. The top 4 or 5 ft. of rock 
is extremely slabby but, farther down, the deposit 
is more massive, the strata becoming as much as 24 
in. thick. Although tests show good rock to a depth 
of over 100 ft., it is unlikely that the quarry will be 
worked to a greater depth than 50 ft. This restric- 
tion is due to the large amount of ground-water 
below that depth which would require heavy pump- 
ing expense to keep the quarry dry. An 8-in. 
Fairbanks-Morse horizontal pump is on hand and 














Steam shovel loading end-dump car in the quarry. 
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The two vibrating screens sizing material directly over the bins. 














Scalping screen and elevator from primary crusher. 
sizing screens in background. 


October 8, 1930 


Elevator to 





One of the vibrating sizing screens. 


will be installed when conditions demand it. 


Drilling of the deposit was done with a hired 
drill, and enough stone was blasted to keep the plant 
in operation for the balance of the year. A new 
well drill will be purchased next spring. Because 
of the character of the stone, no secondary drilling 
or blasting is necessary. 


The stone is loaded by a 114-cu. yd. Thew steam 
shovel into a 3-cu. yd. Watt end-dump steel car. 
This car is hauled up a single-track incline into the 
plant by an O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co. single- 
drum hoist, and discharges into the No. 6 McCully 
gyratory primary crusher. This discharges to a 
Telsmith belt-bucket elevator on 18-ft. centers 
which feeds the stone to a dead box. A Yale and 
Towne Triplex chain hoist over the crusher is used 
for handling repair parts. 


The dead box allows a controlled feed to the 3-ft. 
by 6-ft. Niagara single-deck vibrating scalping 
screen which has 214-in. mesh wire cloth. The 
oversize drops to a Symons 3-ft. cone crusher whose 
product, together with the material passing through 
the screen, goes to a Webster belt-bucket elevator 
on 64-ft. centers. This discharges to another dead 











Secondary reduction is accomplished with this cone crusher. 
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Raymond Conrad, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the firm. 
















Vibrating scalping screen elevator from primary crusher at right. 


box at the top of 
the screening 
plant which feeds 
to two 3-ft. by 
8-ft. double-deck 
Niagara vibrat- 
ing screens. The 
four sizes of stone 
and dust dis- 
charge into a five- 
compartment con- 
crete bin with a 
total live storage 
capacity of 500 
tons. Trucks are 
loaded in two tun- 
nels under the 
bins. Shipments 
are weighed on a 
15-ton Fairbanks 
platform scale at 
the office, a neat 
frame structure 
near the plant. 





















Single-drum hoist which operates skip car. 


The primary crusher is belt-driven by a 50-hp. 
Wagner motor, and the secondary crusher by a 
75-hp. General Electric motor. The hoist and the 
short elevator are driven from a lineshaft which is 
belt-driven by a 30-hp. Westinghouse motor. The 
elevator to the sizing screens is belt-driven by a 
15-hp. Fairbanks-Morse motor. Goodyear Thor 
drive belts are used exclusively, and Goodyear con- 
veyor belting is used on the long conveyor. 

The vibrating screens are all Texrope driven, the 
scalper by a 3-hp. Lincoln motor, and the sizing 
screens by 5-hp. Triumph motors. Electrical equip- 
ment consists of a Westinghouse auto-starter, 
Wadsworth starting switches, General Electric 
starting compensators and oil circuit breakers, and 
Pittsburgh Standard conduit. Pyrene extinguishers 
furnish fire protection. 

Raymond Conrad, general manager of the com- 
pany, superintends operations and maintains his 
cffice at the plant. Other officers are C. B. Fett, 
president, and L. D. Kimmel, vice-president. 





Operates Diesel Dredging Plant at 
Flooded Pit in Kansas 


D. H. Hardman, of Alton, Kan., operates a small 
sand-and-gravel plant, comprising a set of screens 
and bins beside a flooded pit in which floats a simple 
scow that contains suction dredging equipment. 














Diesel-operated dredge at D. H. Hardman’s plant in Alton, Kan. 


Power for operating the pump is furnished by a 
120-hp. Atlas Imperial full-Diesel engine having six 
cylinders each of 7-in. bore and 81!/-in. stroke. 





Indiana Limestone Industry Centered 
in Two Counties 

More than $17,000,000 worth of building lime- 
stone from Indiana quarries, the largest in the 
country, was sold in 1929, according to Department 
of Commerce figures announced recently. 

The Indiana quarries, from which the govern- 
ment is purchasing vast quantities of stone this 
year for monumental government buildings in 
Washington and elsewhere, are located in two coun- 
ties—Lawrence and Monroe. 
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Begins Producing Aggregates from New 
All-Steel, Semi-Portable Plant 















View of Washtenaw Rock Products Co. plant from the feed conveyor side. 


chester, Mich., has just put in operation a new 
semi-portable, all-steel, gravel-washing plant 
which is declared one of the finest in that section of 
the country. The plant has a capacity of sixty cars 
per day and is located on the New York Central 
R. R. (Jackson-Toledo branch), about two miles 
west of Manchester. 
The gravel bed is very good, and the amount avail- 
able was determined by 


[i Washtenaw Rock Products Co. of Man- 


centrifugal pump supplying 700 gal. per min. The 
motors and pumps are Fairbanks-Morse, the speed 
reducers are Jones, and the balance of the equip- 
ment was made by the Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
The raw material is fed to the hopper by a Moore 
Speedcrane. It is then automatically fed onto a 
150-ft. by 24-in. conveyor belt which carries it up 
60 ft., discharging into the scrubber, where all im- 
purities are removed. 
On account of the 





making some 25 test- 
holes, ranging in depth 
from 15 ft. to over 200 
ft. The plant was de- 
signed for 500-ton ca- 
pacity for 10 hours but, 
on many days, it has 
reached 1,100 tons. 

The plant consists of 
four steel bins of 120- 
tons capacity each, a 48- 
in. by 5-ft. scrubber, a 
60-in. by 10-ft. sand- 
screen, a 48-in. by 11-ft. 
screen of 1-in. perfora- 
tions, and a 48-in. by 10- 
ft. screen of 2-in. per- 
forations. Water for 
washing is pumped, 
from a lake within 250 
ft. of the plant, by a 
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Looking east showing loading hopper, car and truck chutes. 


very small percentage of ° 
oversize in the pit, no 
crusher was _ installed 
with the plant but pro- 
vision was made for the 
installation of one with 
a return elevator. The 
plant is electrically 
driven. Four sizes of 
material are made, in 
addition to the sand. 
The bins are arranged 
for truck loading as well 
as for loading into cars. 
The plant is very flex- 
ible and so arranged 
that its capacity can be 
doubled by installing an 
additional unit of the 
same type. 

This plant was de- 
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signed and built by the Iowa Manufacturing Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. The layout was planned to save 
labor wherever possible, in order to meet competi- 
tion. Only three men are required to run this entire 
plant, including the shovel operator. It was the de- 
sire of the Contractors Equipment Co., Inc., of De- 
troit, representatives of the manufacturer who sold 
and erected the plant, to make this the model plant 
of the state. 

The opening of the plant was celebrated by the 
business men of Manchester, who declared a holiday 
and held a picnic or barbecue, which was described 
on page 30 of the July 2 issue of PIT AND QUARRY. 
The celebration was attended by state, county and 
city officials, Jackson, Lenawee and Washtenaw 
Counties being represented. Men interested in simi- 
lar gravel plants from Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Fort Wayne, and numerous other 
points inspected the plant. 

The company has been fortunate in securing a 
number of advance contracts for gravel. Its books 
already show orders for ten carloads for Jackson! 
and it has contracts for gravel for the new $6,000,- 
000 state hospital to be erected near Ypsilanti. The 
gravel from this pit was tested and pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The Washtenaw Rock Products Co. consists of 
C. C. Alfred, George Matthews, R. I. Stanton and 
Charles Trautman. 





Uses Power Drag Scraper to Reclaim 
Agstone Economically 


Because of the seasonal demand for agricultural 
limestone the Dubuque Stone Products Co. of Du- 
buque, Ia., which produces about 100,000 tons of 
this material yearly, can ship only about 25 per cent 
of its output direct from the plant bins, the re- 
mainder being put into storage to be reclaimed dur- 
ing the season of peak demand. For this purpose 
the Dubuque company has established a ground 
storage yard beside the plant and uses a %4-cu. yd. 
Sauerman power drag scraper to stock out the stone 
screenings when production exceeds the demand 
and to reclaim them from storage when orders run 




















Power drag scraper operating over the storage pile. 









ahead of production as they do every season. 

The Dubuque Stone Products Co.’s plant is located 
at a picturesque site on a promontory, known as 
Eagle Point, jutting out into the Mississippi River 
so that the river can be seen for miles above and 
below the plant. The crushing and screening works 
are situated at the foot of a high bluff from which 
the limestone is quarried, with a quarry face fully 
200 ft. high at some points. 

Along the river side of the crushing and screening 
plant runs a main-line track of the C., M. St. P. & P. 
R. R. The tract of land employed for ground storage 
is a strip about 150 ft. wide and 650 ft. long, between 
the railroad tracks and the river bank. The agricul- 
tural limestone, consisting of everything passing 
through a 1%-in. screen in the plant, is carried over 
the railroad by a short belt conveyor and is dis- 
charged to an initial pile from which it is distributed 
over the storage yard by the scraper system. 

The scraper bucket operates between a headpost 
30 ft. high, erected behind the initial pile, and a 
number of 40-ft. back posts at the outer edge of the 
area, the tail guide-block being hung either from 
one of these backposts or, if desired, from a bridle 
cable suspended between them. The Sauerman elec- 
tric scraper hoist is housed in a small shed at one 
side of the headpost and the initial pile. 

In stocking out, the stone is distributed over the 
entire area, to a height of about 40 ft. when the 
maximum amount is in storage. When reclaiming, 
the scraper drags the stone back to a point near a 
switch track and it is loaded into railroad cars by a 
crane. 

The scraper handles up to 75 tons of the pulver- 
ized stone per hour. The operating costs are said to 
average about 114 cents per ton for stocking out 
and the same for reclaiming. 

While the Dubuque Stone Products Co. is a com- 
paratively new organization (the present plant has 
been in operation about three years), limestone has 
been quarried at Eagle Point since about 1850, when 
a company known as the Eagle Point Lime Works 
began the operation of a small lime business. The 
present company operates two lime kilns, using spe- 
cially picked stone from the quarry, and produces 
about 200 bbl. of lime per day. The crushing plant 
has an output of some 2,000 tons of crushed stone 
a day, in addition to 400 tons of agricultural lime- 
stone. 





Uncut Mica Produced Last Year Was 
Valued at $404,122 


The total quantity of uncut mica sold by produc- 
ers in the United States in 1929 was 7,270 short 
tons, valued at $404,122, as recently reported by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Of this quan- 
tity 1,017 tons (2,034,928 lb.), valued at $286,221, 
was sheet mica, representing 1,731,096 lb. of punch 
mica, valued at $97,344; 282,884 lb. of mica larger 
than punch, valued at $187,232, and 20,948 lb. of 
uncut splittings, valued at $1,645. There were 
6,253 tons of “mine” scrap mica sold in 1929, valued 
at $117,901. 
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View of quarry. Note pump house on floor. 

















Another quarry view showing men loading horse-drawn carts. 


Two Types of Explosives Under Test at 
Indiana Crushed-Stone Quarry 


stone plant can be traced to a humble structure 
located in a small quarry. Few operators, 
however, can point to such an interesting succession 
of expansions and discouraging set-backs as can one 
large Indiana producer and road builder who is locat- 
ed in the heart of the Indiana dimension-stone area. 
This man, Ralph Rogers, operates a complete 
crushed-stone plant at Bloomington, Ind., as well as 
eight portable plants that produce crushed stone for 
road-construction purposes. Mr. Rogers is well 
known in Indiana contracting circles. It is said that 
he entered the industry about twenty-five years ago, 
as a quarry man for the Campbell & Dobson Co. 
Later he was taken into the firm and soon bought 
out the controlling interest. The present plant at 
Bloomington succeeds a former one which was en- 


Te beginning of many a prominent crushed- 


tirely wiped out by a disastrous fire in June, 1924. 

The plant, operated under the name of the Bloom- 
ington Crushed Stone Co., is designed especially to 
meet the requirements of road construction. Being in 
the road-contracting business as well, the experience 
gained has been used to every advantage in building 
this plant. A complete batching plant has been 
built to supply dry-batched aggregates to road jobs 
in the vicinity. Any proportion of aggregates can 
be furnished and delivered by trucks to the skip of 
the mixer on the job. Especial attention has been 
paid to the requirements of farmers for agricultural 
limestone, and large quantities of this material are 
shipped each fall for this purpose. An average of 
500 cu. yd. of crushed material can be produced in 
the ten-hour working day. 

The company’s property covers an area of 33 
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General view of Bloomington Crushed Stone Co. plant. 
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Sinking a blast hole with a jackhammer drill in the Bloomington 
Crushed Stone Co. quarry. 


acres, three of which constitute the quarry. The 
quarry is L-shaped with the floor about forty feet 
below ground level. Two inclines are used to ele- 
vate the blasted rock to the plant, either one being 
used normally and both for peak demands of the 
crushed product. Overburden is easily removed by 


means of a Koehring 34-cu. yd. excavator dumping 


into motor trucks. The material varies in height 
from 4 ft. to 10 ft., and is either dumped into an old 
quarry near-by or used for filling around the prop- 
erty. Seepage water is removed from the quarry 
floor by two pumps located in two pump houses, each 
having a small sump to which the water drains. 
Two Fairbanks-Morse centrifugal pumps, one a 5-in. 
and the other a 
4-in., pump the 
water over to a 
hollow located 
away from the 
plant. 

Some blasting 
is done practi- 
cally every day. 
Since the ledge 
is not over forty 
feet in height, 
the shelf method 
is used, drilling 
from 18 to 20 
holes, approxi- 
mately 7 ft. back 
and 7 ft. on cen- 
ters, from 12 to 
20 ft. deep. In- 
gersoll-Rand 
Jackhamer 
drills, supplied 











Jacketed revolving classifying screen. 
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Loading a hole. Elyet Kerr, gen. supt., left, and J. W. Tindall, 
explosives expert. 


with air from two Ingersoll-Rand compressors lo- 
cated at the plant, do the drilling. For years the 
company has used Atlas L. F. Gelatin Giant ex- 
plosives, fired by means of Atlas electric caps. Re- 
cently, however, experiments have been made with 
the new type Atlas Semi-Gelatin 1-P which is 
claimed to be more economical, and to have a greater 
shattering power. The new type explosive weighs 
less per stick, consequently there are more sticks 








Hoist which draws loaded cars up incline to plant. 


per 50-lb. case. Under similar conditions, the same 
quantity of stone is broken down with about 25 per 
cent less explosives when the semi-gelatin is used. 
The test was conducted by Elyet Kerr, general su- 
perintendent, and J.W. Tindall, Atlas representative. 

The blasted rock is loaded into small horse-drawn 
carts which transport it toa plant incline. An Austin 
end-dump car,. permanently fastened to the incline 
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cable, is lowered to a position beneath a dumping 
platform. The carts back up to the platform and 
dump the rock into the Austin car. When the car is 
filled, it is drawn up to the plant and its load is 
dumped directly over the primary crusher. Since 
there are two inclines, two hoists, made by the Clyde 
Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., each powered by a 20- 
hp. motor, are used. Tracks are standard gauge. 














End-dump car at top of incline in crusher building. 


An Austin No. 6 crusher serves as a primary 
breaker. It is set for 3-in. reduction. A single- 
motor—a 100-hp. General Electric—serves to drive 
the crusher, the main bucket elevator, and the ro- 
tary classifying screen which is located 65 ft. above 
the crusher shaft. The elevator is of Austin make, 
consisting of an 18-in. belt with 18-in. by 12-in. by 
9-in. steel buckets, discharging directly into the 
classifier. The latter is an Austin rotary screen, 24- 
ft. long, having four 6-ft. sections, one with 34-in. 

















Where the agstone is produced. Car-loading track below. 
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perforations, an- 
other with 1-in. 
perforations, an- 
other with 11,- 
in. perforations 
and the last with 
2-in. perfora- 
tions. A dust 
jacket, consist- 
ing of three 5- 
ft. sections with 
1/4 -in. perforated 
openings, is'used 
to sift out fines 
from the classi- 
fied stone. The 
classifying 
screen is, of 
course, located 
on the top floor 
of the mill, di- 
rectly above the 
storage bins. 
For further re- 
moval of fines, a 
Hum-mer 4-ft. 
by 5-ft. vibrating screen receives all material from 
¥Yg-in. down and removes the fines on a *4,¢-in. mesh 
surface. The fines are stored in a bin beneath and 
are sold for agricultural purposes. 

All oversize material rejected from the classifier 
is returned to a Symons No. 3 crusher, set at 2 in. 
and driven by a 25-hp. motor. This unit may be 
set to fit other order requirements. Frequently 
larger size crushed stone is desired for road-bed 
construction. Accordingly, the sections of the 
classifying screens are changed to sizes up to 414- 
in. and the Symons crusher is adjusted for oversize 














Double-deck vibrating screen for removal 
of fines. 



































Batcher with sand elevator at right; crushed stone at left. 


rock to correspond with the order specification. 
From the secondary crusher, the crushed stone is 
returned to the bucket elevator for re-classification 
in the rotary screen. 

The storage bins of this plant are exceptionally 
large and well built. Eight bins, each having a ca- 
pacity of 200 cu. yd., are mounted on concrete piers 
above two plant side-tracks, permitting car loading 
beneath each bin. The road-bed is filled in, allowing 
truck loading as well. At present, the bulk of the 
crushed-stone shipments are by trucks to near- 
by construction jobs. Agricultural limestone is 
shipped considerable distances in carload quantities. 
A final dust removal is given the crushed stone prior 
to loading into the trucks, by passing all 1-in. mate- 
rial commonly used for road construction and aggre- 
gate purposes over a double-deck vibrating screen. 
The top deck has a %-in. mesh screen, and the lower 
a 3/16-in. mesh screen. The material is fed to both 
decks at the same time, the dust being gathered in 
a steel barrel. 

Located adjacent to the mill, a complete concrete 
materials batching plant was built to supply road 
contractors with batched materials to meet state 
specifications. The plant consists of Blaw-Knox 
batcher equipment, including a steel hopper for sand 
and crushed-stone storage with the batchers be- 
neath. The hopper has a partition separating the 
sand and crushed stone. Two bucket conveyors de- 
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Close-up of lever-operated batchers. These are volumetrically 
controlled. 
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liver the aggregates to the storage hopper. Each is 
driven by a 20-hp. motor and is equipped with 12-in. 
by 12-in. by 6-in. buckets. The sand is brought to 
the plant in carloads and is dumped into a sump in 
which is the boot of the sand bucket elevator. Stone 
comes direct from the storage-bin gates. 

The two batchers are volumetric in action, being 
lever operated. Their capacity is rated in cubic feet, 
adjustable to any batch requirement. For a 7-bag 
cement specification, the batchers are set to deliver 
21-cu. ft. of crushed stone and 14-cu. ft. of sand. 
Each batch is dumped directly through a wooden 
hopper to awaiting trucks. The seven bags of 
cement are then placed above the truck load and, at 
the job, they are emptied into the mixer skip, di- 
rectly under the supervision of a state inspector. 

One of the mainstays of the Bloomington Crushed 
Stone Co., is the revenue received from the sale of 
agricultural limestone. A large percentage of the 
fall business is in the promotion of this product and, 
accordingly, complete equipment has been installed 
for its production and handling. Two types of dust 
are ordinarily produced, the fine powder-like vari- 
ety, and the coarser fines which pass a 3/16 in. mesh 
screen. The latter is sold directly from the storage 








Primary gyratory crusher and secondary cone crusher at rear. 


bin or from extensive stock-piles in the mill yard, it 
being obtained from the Hum-mer screen and the 
dust jackets of the classifier. To produce the pow- 
der form, a Jeffery 24-in. by 20-in. hammermill, 
complete with a bucket elevator and hopper, was in- 
stalled adjacent to the mill. Truck loads of 3/16-in. 
material, from the extensive stock-piles located near 
the plant, are brought to the bucket elevator and 
dumped into the hopper which feeds the boot of the 
elevator. The elevator, which is 22-ft. high and has 
7-in. by 7!4-in. by 4-in. buckets, feeds a uniform 
quantity to the Jeffery hammermill. Any size of 
material up to 1l-in. can be pulverized in the ham- 
mermill. Under present market conditions, the 
coarser type is preferable because its action in the 
soil lasts over a period of several years. 

The plant is under the supervision of Elyet Kerr, 
who has been associated with Mr. Rogers for eight- 
een years. Mr. Kerr, reputed to be one of the ablest 
men in the crushed-stone industry, is assisted by his 
brother, James Kerr, who is quarry foreman. 
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Mohawk Valley Plants’ Output Reaches 
Two Million Tons Per Year 


Cushing Stone Operations Yield Equal 
Quantities of Crushed Stone and Gravel 


Schenectady, N. Y., operates a series of five 
plants, four of which are located in the his- 
toric Mohawk Valley, and the fifth in a territory 
known throughout the east because of the many 
famous battles which occurred there during the 
French and Indian and Revolutionary wars. Two 
of these plants are located at Scotia, one at Cranes- 
ville, one at Amsterdam and one at Schoharie, N. Y. 
Products of these plants include sand, gravel, 
crushed stone (in many sizes and grades), build- 
ing stone, and an asphaltic mixture used in build- 
ing and repairing roads. The total yearly output 
of the combined plants is as follows: crushed stone, 
800,000 tons; gravel, 800,000 tons; and sand, 
400,000 tons. 

Equipment is in the process of erection at one of 
the Scotia plants to prepare dry concrete to exact 
specifications. When this is completed, the com- 
pany will, indeed, have a well-rounded line of 
products. 


As is the case with all other successful and up-to- 
date companies, complete electrification has been 
made, the majority of the electrical equipment be- 
ing of General Electric manufacture. 


The two sand-and-gravel plants at Scotia, N. Y., 
are very much alike both as to equipment and meth- 
ods of handling, the major difference being that one 
plant has a somewhat larger output than the other, 
thus necessitating more extensive equipment. 


The Scotia Plants 
At the smaller of the two plants the stone and 
gravel are loaded on 5-cu. yd. tipple cars by a 
Thew-Lorain 75, 114-cu. yd. electric shovel. The 
cars are drawn to a dumping grizzly by Vulcan 6- 


L's: Cushing Stone Co. with headquarters at 





Crushed-stone and asphalt-mixing plants near Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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ton locomotives. After being dumped, the material 
is carried on a horizontal 216-ft. belt conveyor and 
dumped onto a 158-ft. vertical belt conveyor. Here 
it enters a Stephens-Adamson scalping screen, 12 
ft. long by 42 in. diam., with 11%-in. perforations. 
Here the process divides, all the material under 
11%-in. going to a bucket elevator, from which it is 
discharged to another Stephens-Adamson screen, 
where water is introduced. Thence the material is 
carried to a 48-in. by 25-ft. Good Roads classifier. 
As the material is discharged from the bins, it is 
rinsed. Gravel and sand are carried on the Robins 
30-in. by 125-ft. conveyor to the storage tunnel. 

The material which passes over the revolving 
screen is carried to one of three gyratory crushers— 
according to size. The larger stone goes to a Mc- 
Cully No. 5 crusher and the two smaller sizes to 
Kennedy-Van Saun No. 37 intermediate crushers. 
These all feed to a common hopper and the mate- 
rial is raised by a bucket elevator and discharged 
to a Stephens-Adamson 42-in. by 24-ft. screen. All 
the material which is of one of the three proper 
sizes, is carried to storage bins. The tailings from 
this screen pass to another Kennedy-Van Saun No. 
37 crusher where they are reduced to the proper 
size. The stone is given three washings: first as it 
enters the bin, second as it is loaded to trucks, and 
third as it is going to storage. Provision is made 
for loading either to railroad cars or to trucks. 
Three sizes of crushed material are made: No. 1, 
14-in.; No. 2, 34-in., and No. 3, 214-in. 

One of the important features of these plants is 
the water system. There are two wells, one 211 ft. 
deep and the other 220 ft. Two 11-in. by 10-in. Sul- , 
livan WG6 compressors pump air down into these 
wells. Sullivan air-lifts are used for bringing the 














View of crushing plant No. 3 located near Schoharie, N. Y. 
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Weighing, proportioning and mixing equipment in Cranesville 
plant. 


water to the surface. A Sullivan cyclone booster is 
used on the 220-ft. well. 

This plant maintains a completely equipped ma- 
chine shop in which is located a power-saw, drill- 
press, grinder, key-cutter and a 5-ton electric hoist. 
There are three electric motors. 

The process in the larger sand-and-gravel plant 
is very similar except that this plant has a larger 
output than the other and the equipment is more 
extensive. The capacity of this plant is more than 
60 per cent greater than that of the smaller plant. 
Also this is the plant that will produce the ready- 
mixed concrete. 

The products of the Cranesville plant consist of 
crushed stone and asphalt road mixture. Since the 











Conveyor and stone dryer at Cranesville asphalt-mixing plant. 


asphalt plant depends for its stone upon the other 
plant, we will take up the crushed-stone operation 
first. 

The quarry in this plant is about 125 ft. high by 
1,000 ft. long, and the raw material is blue lime- 
stone. Cyclone and Armstrong electric drills are 
used for drilling blasting holes. Hercules and Du- 
Pont explosives are used to blast the material, after 
which Ingersoll-Rand hand air drills are used for 
breaking up the stones which are too large to be 
handled in the crushers. 

There are three shovels working in the quarry, 
one of these being a Bucyrus 50B electric shovel. 
In addition, there is a steam shovel and a Bucyrus- 








































Loading trucks at face of a pit. 











Screening building, storage bins and loading facilities. 


Erie gas-plus-air yard shovel. The stone is loaded 
onto trucks and hauled to a Traylor dumper. The 
trucks are dumped by means of two Box crane- 
hoists. From the dumper, the material goes to a 
48-in. gyratory crusher from which it is conveyed 
by a 36-in. belt conveyor to a stationary bar 
grizzly. Here the material divides, that which 
passes over the grizzly going to a Kennedy-Van 
Saun No. 71% crusher. After being crushed it is 
elevated to a Kennedy 84-in. revolving screen. All 
the material under No. 1 (that is, dust), is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the material by a Hum-mer 
vibrating screen, and conveyed to storage bins. 
The tailings from this screen are brought back to 
a McCully No. 5 gyratory crusher from which they 
pass to the bin. 

The material passing through the. grizzly is con- 
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veyed to a Robins Gyrex screen, where the dust is 
taken out and elevated to the dust bin. The mate- 
rial remaining on the screen is delivered to two Mc- 
Cully No. 5 gyratory crushers. The re-crushed 
material is elevated by belt to two Allis-Chalmers 
40-in. revolving screens. Under the screens are a 
Robins shaker screen and a Hum-mer vibrating 
screen. The No. 1 stone is separated from the dust 
and carried to the bin. Oversize is returned to the 
McCully crushers and then passes to the stock bin. 

Loading is accomplished from the east plant to 
trucks or cars by gravity and in the west plant by 
belt conveyor. Five sizes of stone are made in this 
plant: No. 0, screenings; No. 1, 14-in. stone; No. 2, 
34-in.; No. 3, 114-in.; and No. 4, 214-in. 
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Gravel pit and plant a short distance from Scotia, N. Y. 


The output of the quarry is 2,500 tons per day. 
One feature of this plant is its well-equipped ma- 
chine shop wherein all normal repairs are made. 
Here drills are sharpened and repaired, acetylene 
and electric welding is done, and all repairs to ma- 
chines not requiring the expert attention of the 
manufacturer are made. 

Next in order, is the asphalt and stone-mixing 
plant at this same location. The stone is brought 
from the bin on a cross conveyor and carried to the 
dryer through which it passes. A motor-driven fan 
supplies the air for cooling the stone after it has 
been dried. It is then conveyed to overhead stor- 
age bins where it is held until it is to be mixed with 
the asphalt. 

The asphalt is heated by means of oil burners and 











Motor-control room. Asphalt-batching room at Cranesville plant. 
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Six-ton gasoline locomotive at the smaller Scotia plant. 


pumped to vats located above the mixer. Stone and 
asphalt are mixed in batches, each batch being 
weighed so that the proper mixture is assured. 
There are four mixing vats, two each located in 
different buildings. Two are used to mix the ma- 
terial to be sent out in railroad cars and the other 
two for the material to be sent only short distances 
on trucks. The output of this plant is approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons per day. 
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One of the drills at the Cranesville quarry. 


There are several interesting features connected 
with these plants. The first is the matter of power 
supply. The plant is located about 100 yards from 
the substation of the New York Power and Light 
Co., from which power is obtained. By this means, 
but small voltage drop is obtained between the 
power station and the individual motors driving the 
different machines, so that very good operating con- 
ditions are assured. The second feature is the 
transportation facilities which comprise a railroad 
that runs through the plant; the Barge canal, a 
short distance away, on which stone is shipped by 
barges; and good roads. 


Schoharie Plant 

The Schoharie Plant is engaged in making crushed 
stone only. This quarry has about a 95-ft. face, 
composed of blue limestone. A Cyclone electric drill 
is used to drill holes for blasting. A P&H 11,- 
cu. yd. No. 700 gas shovel loads the stone onto trucks. 
The trucks are dumped by a Box electric crane hoist 
to a Traylor 42-in. by 48-in. jaw crusher. This 
crusher reduces the material to a maximum of 6-in. 
and it is then conveyed to a stationary bar grizzly. 
Here the material is separated, the larger material 
going to an Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher, and the 
smaller passing over a Robins shaker screen. The 
tailings from this screen go to a Kennedy-Van Suan 
No. 37 gyratory crusher. The fine material goes to 
a scalping screen which also takes the discharge 
from both gyratory crushers. This scalping screen 
is of the double-deck type, the first deck returning 
the oversize stone to a bucket elevator which car- 
ries it to another Kennedy No. 37 crusher. The 
second deck separates the larger stones from the 
dust in No. 1 size. The tailings of this second deck 
are discharged to a 24-in. conveyor and carried to a 
6-ft. rotary screen. The fine material goes over a 
24-in. conveyor to a Niagara shaker screen. From 
these screens, the material goes to storage. 


Amsterdam Plant 

Plant No. 2 manufactures only crushed stone. It 
is located in Amsterdam about the same distance 
from the center of the city as the Cranesville plant 
but at the other end. This plant is not located on a 
railroad and all shipping is done by trucks. 

The quarry face is 24 ft. high and is drilled with 
Ingersoll-Rand wagon air drills. The stone is shot 
down and is loaded with a 11!4-cu. yd. gasoline 
shovel, into trucks and carried to a 36-in. jaw 
crusher. The crushed material is conveyed on a 30- 
in. belt to a 43-in. scalping screen, from which the 
rejections chute into a 30-in. by 8-in. jaw crusher 
and are then conveyed back to the scalping screen. 
Stone passing through the scalping screen is han- 
dled by a 24-in. elevator to a 42-in. diam. sizing 
screen. It is then ready for shipment. Stone from 
this plant is used in building construction and road 
building in Montgomery and Saratoga Counties. 

This plant also is run entirely by electricity, using 
two 50-hp. motors for the crushers, a 25-hp. motor 
for the elevator and sizing screen, a 30-hp. motor 
for the main conveyor, and a 10-hp. motor for the 
return conveyor from scalping screen. Most of the 
motors are of General Electric manufacture. 
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Belt Conveyors Stand Up Under Hard 


Service and Severe Demand 


In March, 1929, a 30-in. conveyor belt was in- 
stalled in the crushed-stone plant of J. L. Shiely Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. This conveyor has centers of 525 
ft. and conveys crushed limestone from the crusher 
to the sizing screens. It is of 6-ply construction 
with 14%-in. and 1/32-in. covers and was manufac- 
tured by the Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 

The same manufacturer placed a 30-in. 5-ply con- 
veyor belt, more than two years ago, in the plant of 














Inclined belt which carries stone to the sizing screens. 


the Kentucky Consolidated Stone Co., at High 
Bridge, Ky. This belt has the same thicknesses of 
covers as the other belt, and handles crushed rock, 
up to 6-in. size, at the rate of 900 tons per hour. 
The belt has been subjected to an unusually severe 
demand because there is a drop of 5 ft. for the rock 
from the crusher to the belt. 

Both of these belts are still in satisfactory service 
at present. 


























This belt, in service since 1928, takes rock up to 6 in. on a 5-ft. 
drop from the crusher. 
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Supplies Crushed Stone for Bulk of Road 


Work in Northwestern Indiana 





















General view of the crushing plant. Dump cars from the quarry enter on the inclined track at the left. 


OURISTS 
driving over 
northern Indi- 


ana’s secondary 
road system will 
notice the extensive use made of tarred crushed- 
stone surfacing. This smooth black pavement has 
been in use for years, always furnishing a depend- 
able, dustless and skid-proof roadway. Considerable 
repair work on old and worn roadways and curves 
is now being done using rolled and tarred crushed 
stone. 

In addition to its use in the secondary road sys- 
tem, crushed stone plays an important part in the 














Overburden, stripped by steam shovel, is carried away by wagons. 
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Newton County Stone Co. Also Marketing 
Huge Tonnage for Agricultural Purposes 


concrete- paving 
program, compet- 
ing with gravel for 
use aS an aggre- 
gate. In 1929, 3,- 
033,890 tons of crushed stone were produced and 
sold in Indiana for road-construction purposes. 
The Newton County Stone Co. of Kentland, Ind., 
contributes a large portion of the crushed stone 
produced in northwestern Indiana. Having been 
in business for more than sixteen years, it has be- 
come a leading factor in the supply of aggregates 
for practically all road construction within its ter- 
ritory. It also sells considerable agricultural stone. 











General view of the Newton County Stone Co. quarry. 














Car of stone going up incline to the crusher house. 


Situated on U. S. highway 24 and within two 
miles of U. 8S. highway 41, the company enjoys ex- 
cellent truck-shipment facilities, and 75 per cent 
of the output is handled in this manner. The plant 
is located on the Pennsylvania R. R., with U. S. 
highway 24 paralleling the railroad right-of-way. 

Twenty-two acres of land extending to the south 
of the crushing plant comprise the available quarry 
area. At present the quarry extends over an area 
of about three acres, the depth to the floor being 
about 55 ft. 

An analysis of various samples of stone found at 
the quarry was made recently in the laboratories of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. The neutral- 
izing power value is of especial interest since 
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Locomotive and cars in the quarry. 
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The track is 36-in. gauge. 














Shovel loading blasted-down rock in quarry to dump cars for 
transportation to the crusher plant. 


considerable amounts of fines are being sold for 
agricultural purposes. 

The specific gravity of the stone was found to be 
2.72 and its weight 169.5 lb. per cu. ft. The per cent 
of wear is placed at 2.6 and the French coefficient of 
wear is therefore 15.6, which is considered excep- 
enamel ae 


ANALY ‘SES OF LIMEST ONE, NEWTON COUNTY STONE C OMPANY. 
KENTLAND, IND. 








| | eg Neutralizing 
Sample | Si O, | Fe, O; | CaO Mg O Power as 
| Ca Cog 
1 9.5 | 1.22 | 4 | 18.8 | 95.0 
2 5.35 0.60 | 419 | 8.96 94.5 
3 3.04 0.64 55. | 10.8 | 99.2 
4 | 981 0.62 | 28.8 18.1 | 95.7 
5 | 1.8 | 0.43 30.8 | 20.2 103.7 
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Well drill used to sink the blast holes. 
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Quarry view with plant in background. 


The overburden along the east ledge is removed 
by an Erie *,-cu. yd. steam shovel, the material 
being carried off to a large waste pile to the south 
of the quarry in dump-wagons drawn by Fordson 
tractors. 

Excess seepage water accumulating on the floor 
of the quarry is pumped out from a small sump at 
the north end. A Fairbanks-Morse 4-in. centrifu- 
gal pump driven by a 20-hp. motor and operating 
at 3,600 r.p.m. discharges the water into a sewer 
located north of the plant. A small suction pump 
draws water from the same pond and supplies it to 
the boiler of the Marion shovel used for loading 
blasted rock. 


An interesting discovery occurred during the 


























Another rig used for drilling in quarry. 
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Quarry car about to dump a load of stone into primary crusher 
below. 


drilling of the well that furnishes the fresh water 
supply for drinking purposes. Small quantities of 
gas were emitted and caused considerable concern 
on the part of the well driller, who refused to smoke, 
fearing an explosion. The water has an oily taste, 
and the presence of oil on the property is consid- 
ered entirely possible. 

Drilling and blasting operations are along the 
east ledge, the intention being to widen out the 
quarry before increasing its depth. Two well-drill- 
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Pump shack with pond in foreground. 
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The 3-ft. by 6-ft. vibrating screen. 


ing rigs are used, one an Armstrong No. 50 B.E. 
and a reconstructed Sanderson Cyclone No. 14. 
Both are electric-driven, the former by a 15-hp. 
motor, the latter by a 10-hp. unit. Holes are drilled 
10 ft. on centers, approximately ten feet from the 
face. Twenty to fifty 5%%-in. holes are loaded and 
blasted at one time. Hercules Gelatin L.F. 60-per- 
cent explosives are used exclusively, with Du Pont 





The primary crushcr as viewed from below. 
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View of the motor-driven car puller. 


caps and fuse. At the present depth of holes, about 
200 lb. of explosive is used per hole, with 100 lb. at 
the bottom. 

Loading from the blasted-rock piles is with a 
Marion 41, 114-cu. yd. steam shovel equipped with 
tractor wheels. Larger boulders are broken by sec- 
ondary blasting, drilling being done with several 
Ingersoll-Rand Jackhamers. A Plymouth 8-ton 
locomotive and a train of Austin end-dump cars 
transport the rock to an inclined track leading to 
the primary crusher of the plant. Eighteen cars 
are used, usually in two sections. While one sec- 
tion is being loaded at the face of the quarry, the 
other section is disconnected at the foot of the in- 
cline to await the elevation of individual cars to 
the crusher spider. The track has a 36-in. gauge 
and is approximately one-quarter of a mile in 
length. 

The loaded cars are drawn up the inclined track 
by an Austin friction hoist driven from a lineshaft, 
and are unloaded automatically as the car ap- 
proaches the crusher. The operator of the hoist is 
stationed on a platform above the dumping plat- 
form at the crusher spider, in full view of the in- 
cline and the quarry, as well as the crusher spider 
beneath. 

The crushing equipment of the plant can be 
divided into two classifications—the large primary 

















Clamshell crane loading trucks from stock-pile. 
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Gondola car being loaded from the storage bins. 


crusher and three secondary crushers. Two classi- 
fying screens and a vibrating screen are employed. 

An Austin No. 8 crusher is used for primary 
breakage. It is powered by a 100-hp. motor, and 
the mantle is set for a reduction to 4 in. An ele- 
vator, consisting of a 22-in. belt with steel buckets, 
transports the crushed stone to the main classifying 
screen located on the floor above. The elevator also 
is of Austin make and is driven from a lineshaft. 
It is approximately 70 ft. in length. 

Five sections of screens are used on the Austin 
rotary classifying screen, each section being 4-ft. 
in length. The first section is a manganese-wire 
screen with %-in. meshes; the second, punched 
plate with %-in. round holes; the third, punched 
plate with 1 3/16-in. round holes; the fourth, with 
114-in. holes, and the fifth with 2-in. holes. The 
frame of the screen is five feet in diameter and is 
driven from a lineshaft. Bins located beneath the 
screen serve as storage capacity for the classified 
stone. Rejections from the screen are chuted to 
two secondary crushers. 

A 36-in. Symons vertical disc crusher and an 
Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher are mounted near 
the primary unit. Both are set for 1-in. breakage. 
The recrushed stone is returned to the classifying 
screen by the main bucket elevator. The Symons 
crusher is driven by a 75-hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
motor, and the Austin crusher from a lineshaft. 












The main classifying screen. 
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The secondary crusher reduces the material to sizes below 2 in. 


An additional crusher and a classifying screen 
have been installed to increase the plant production 
of crushed stone below 2-in. size. Crushed stone 
from the 2-in. storage bin is conveyed on a Tel- 
smith 16-in. belt conveyor a distance of 48-ft. to a 
Telsmith No. 3 gyratory reduction crusher. The 
crushed stone from this unit is elevated to a Tel- 
smith screen 12 ft. in length having three 4-ft. sec- 
tions, with 3/,-in. to 114-in. meshes. A 3/16-in. 
jacket is used to screen out the fines. Rejections 





Bucket elevator and jacketed revolving screen. 

































Loading from stock-piles is also done with this portable truck 
loader. 











The repair shop. The boiler outside is used as an air receiver. 
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‘Belt-driven disk crusher. 


from the screen are returned to the crusher. The 
elevator is a Telsmith 12-in. belt with steel buckets, 
65 ft. long. A Wagner 35-hp. motor drives the ele- 
vator and the screen. 

Agricultural limestone is obtained by rescreen- 
ing all of the crushed stone up to the 114-in. size. 
A Simplicity 3-ft. by 6-ft. single deck, mounted 
directly below the main classifying screen, receives 
all crushed stone from the first three sections of 
the screen, removing fines below 3/16-in. to a small 
8-in. screw conveyor which transfers it to a loading 
bin. A 3-hp. motor operates the screen. A home- 
made vibrating screen having a 2-ft. by 8-ft. deck 
also is used. 

Road repair and construction sometimes require 
more fines than are normally obtained in the 1-in. 
crushed stone and, in such cases, it is necessary to 
add more fines to it. This is done by an elevator 
arrangement, on the outside of the plant, which 
feeds fine material, dumped into its boot from 
trucks, to the Telsmith crusher and elevator, which 
in turn elevates it to the classifying screen, thus 
permitting a larger percentage of fines to get into 
the 1-in. stone. 

The storage and loading bins have a combined 
capacity of about 400 tons. Five sizes of stone in- 
cluding *4-in., 1 in., 114-in. and 2-in. and agri- 
cultural limestone are stored. In addition to the 
bins, excess stone is stocked in piles along the 
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Russell D. Virgin, Supt., C. O. Riggs, and Geo. H. Hart, treasurer 
and manager. 


sidetrack. A Marion 440 crane equipped with a 
1-cu. yd. Blaw-Knox clamshell is used to unload 
cars into the loading bins, and to reload trucks for 
local delivery. A Jeffery portable loader also is 
used for this purpose. For spotting and moving 
cars on the company’s sidetrack, an H. W. Cald- 
well car-puller, powered by a 10-hp. motor, is used. 

Compressed air for the Ingersoll-Rand Jack- 
hamers is supplied from a 12-in. by 10-in. I-R com- 
pressor located in the repair-shop building. It is 
driven by a 65-hp. General Electric motor. An old 
boiler serves as a receiver and cooler. 

The plant office is equipped with a Fairbanks 
truck seale. A total load of 48,000 lb. can be scaled 
on two beams. Trucks are weighed in and out. 





Flexibility and Simplicity Features 
of this Installation 
With only four major handling units, The Botzum 
Brothers Co. of Akron, O., can obtain any desired 
quantity and combination of material from its stor- 
age bins. The company operates a 

























Belt conveyor above the bins and the shuttle conveyor. 
vided with an automatic tripper. A shuttle con- 
veyor is mounted on the tripper, and its cross travel 
permits the coverage of each bin completely. 
Beneath the bins another 24-in. horizontal belt 
conveyor runs the entire length of the bins and re- 














The 24-in. belt conveyor beneath the bins. 


ceives material from any one of them. This con- 
veyor delivers the material into an elevator at one 
end of the row of bins, by which it is carried up 
into a batcher. With this batcher two or more mate- 
rials may be weighed and combined before being 
dropped into trucks. 

And so this equipment will deliver material from 
the railroad car to any one of twelve bins, collect it 
from any one of those bins, and carry it to a batcher 
where it is weighed before being 





large distributing plant for build- 
ing materials. The conveying equip- 
ment is designed to handle crushed 
stone, slag, cinders, sand and simi- 
lar materials. 

As the material is received, in 
cars, from the pit, it is dumped into 
the pit. A plate feeder at the bot- 
tom of the pit feeds the material 
onto a 24-in. inclined belt conveyor 
by which it is carried to the top of 
the rows of bins, a distance of about 
160 ft. ; 

A 24-in. horizontal conveyor trav- 








dumped into a truck. All of this 
conveying equipment was de- 
signed and built by the C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co. of Cleveland. 














els the length of the series of 12 





bins, six on each side, and is pro- 
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Elevator to batcher above the truck- 
loading chute. 







Conveyor on 160-ft. centers from pit to 
above bins. 
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Place in Asphalt 


ALVAGING of old macadam and gravel roads 
= and the building of farm-to-market roads as a 
measure of farm relief, as an aid to unemploy- 
ment, as a means of increasing the amount of 
freight handled by the railroads of the country and 
as affording relief for traffic congestion on main 
highways, will be the keynote of the Ninth Annual 
Asphalt Paving Conference fo be held at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., December 1 to 5, 1930. 
The conference, as usual, will be under the auspices 
of The Asphalt Institute, J. E. Pennybacker, man- 
aging director, and the Association of Asphalt Pav- 
ing Technologists, C. A. Mullen, secretary. 

Among the speakers expected to discuss the mat- 
ter of improving farm-to-market roads with low- 
cost surfaces are: Sam H. Thompson of Chicago, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Ernest H. Smith, executive vice-president of 
the American Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C., and R. H. Aishton, New York and Washing- 
ton, chairman, American Association of Railway 
Executives, and president, American Railway As- 
sociation. Mr. Aishton’s subject will be: ‘“Codér- 
dinating Rail, Water and Highway Transport.” 

The program for this year’s conference has been 
altered somewhat radically, the various technical 
subjects to be considered being laid before the 
conference in the form of reports by technical com- 
mittees appointed to make the necessary surveys. 
Discussion of the reports will follow, orally and in 
written form. These committees are as follows: 

Committee on Resurfacing: Frank L. Raschig, 
first assistant director, State Department of High- 
ways, Columbus, O., chairman; Clarence Proctor, 
consulting engineer, Michigan Laboratories, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and Jacob L. Bauer, state highway 
engineer, New Jersey Highway Commission, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Committee on Maintenance: Maj. F. M. Davison, 
engineer of maintenance, District of Columbia 
Highway Department, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; C. E. Myers, director, Department of City 
Transit, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. B. Early, maintenance 
engineer, Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Tex., and W. E. Duckett, Hennepin county highway 
engineer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee on Widening of Pavements: B. E. 
Gray, highway engineer, The Asphalt Institute, New 
York, N. Y., chairman; Charles S. Pope, chief con- 
struction engineer, California Division of High- 
ways, Sacramento, Cal., and Daniel Soule, mainte- 
nance engineer, Rhode Island Board of Public 
Roads, Providence, R. I. 

Committee on Airport Surfacing: W.N. Carey, 
chief engineer, Department of Public Works, St. 
Paul, Minn., chairman; P. J. Freeman, chief engi- 
neer, Bureau of Tests and Specifications, Alleghany 
County Department of Public Works, Pittsburgh, 
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Prosperity Measures to Have Prominent 










Paving Program 


Pa.; Mark R. Thompson, engineer in charge of 
bituminous pavements, Board of Public Service, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Col. R. Keith Compton, director of 
public works, Richmond, Va. 

Committee on Stage Construction: Charles E. 
Grubb, engineer-director, County Highway Officials’ 
Division, American Road Builders’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; T. C. McEwen, state 
highway engineer, Tennessee Highway Department, 
Nashville, Tenn.; B. P. McWhorter, state highway 
engineer, Highway Board of Georgia, East Point, 
Ga.; F. H. Shepherd, engineer of maintenance, 
Queensboro Bureau of Highways, New York, N. Y., 
and C. S. Christian, chief engineer, Arkansas High- 
way Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 

Among the speakers will be Leroy M. Law, presi- 
dent, The Asphalt Institute; Prevost Hubbard, 
president, Association of Asphalt Paving Tech- 
nologists; Mayor Watkins Overton and City Engi- 
neer W. B. Fowler of Memphis; R. H. Baker, state 
highway commissioner of Tennessee; Horner P. 
Keith, chief maintenance engineer of Alberta Prov- 
ince, Canada, who will discuss “Canada’s Experience 
in Solving Local Road Problems”; J. J. Forrer, 
state maintenance engineer of Virginia, who will 
speak on “The Development of a State Highway Sys- 
tem’; E. F. Kelly, chief of research, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C., whose subject will 
be “Simplified Specifications for Asphaltic Mate- 
rials’; Roy W. Green, president, Western Paving 
Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb., who will discuss 
“Economic Thickness of Foundation and Wearing 
Course”; J. T. Pauls, senior highway engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C., who will 
talk on “The Mixed-in-Place Method”; H. C. Weath- 
ers, testing engineer of the Florida Road Depart- 
ment; H. J. Spelman, chief engineer of the West 
Virginia Road Commission; C. S. Mullen of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada, and Clarence D. Pollock, a 
consulting engineer of New York, all of whom will 
discuss the use of asphaltic materials for “mat” or 
“carpet” coats, mixed-in-place construction, cold- 
mix road types and joint and crack fillers, respec- 
tively. W.E. Hawkins, construction engineer of the 
North Carolina Highway Department and R. W. 
Coburn, construction engineer for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Works, are expected to 
discuss sand-asphalt pavement construction. 

Airport paving, too, will receive considerable at- 
tention on the program with a thorough discussion 
of the airport committee’s survey of practice in 
asphalt runway paving and landing-field treatment 
at numerous airports throughout the country. One 
entire session will be devoted to this subject, a ses- 
sion on asphalt technology will be held under the 
supervision of the Association of Asphalt Paving 
Technologists, the program for which will be pre- 
pared by the latter organization. 
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Supplies Ready-Mixed Concrete for 
Yale College Buildings 


New Haven, Conn., is one of the bright spots in 
the construction field at present, and will continue 
to be so for some time to come. The construction 
program of Yale University leads the activity at 
that point. 

C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, Inc., have recently estab- 
lished a concrete service plant to serve the con- 
struction work of New Haven. This plant is 














View of Blakeslee plant and delivery trucks. 


equipped with every known mechanical device for 
handling materials which make for uniform prod- 
ucts. The arrangement of storage bins per- 
mits, if necessary, the mixing of a different type 
of concrete in every batch, thus providing a wide 
range in variety of output. Accurate proportion- 
ing is assured by the use of scales for weighing the 
aggregates and by exact mechanical control of 
water content. The stationary mixer has a capacity 
of 3 cu. yd. 

The Blakeslee company experimented under its 
own conditions with all of the principal makes of 
agitators and mixing bodies. In order that the mix- 
ing action might be continuous from the time the 
materials entered this stationary 3-cu. yd. concrete 
mixer until the concrete was discharged on the 
work, Jaeger 3-cu. yd. agitator bodies, equipped with 
30-hp. Hercules separate engine drives, were pur- 
chased. 

The Blakeslee plant is equipped most efficiently 
and in such manner as to provide a certified water- 
ratio concrete. The formulae used in the manufac- 
ture of the Blakeslee concrete were established by 
Theodore Crane, professor of architectural engi- 
neering at Yale University. The entire plant is 
under the supervision of Prof. Crane. 














Agitator-bodied truck discharging load of concrete. 
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HIS Leahy No-Blind Vibrating 
Screen is on the job daily at the 
washed sand, gravel and crushed 
stone plant of Patrick Cogger, Lowell, 


Mass. It handles big tonnages quickly 
and easily, and is highly satisfactory in 
every respect. 

The Leahy is the most practical vibrating 
screen on the market for handling sand, 
gravel, crushed rock, shale, cement, etc. 
Non-blinding, it screens very large ton- 
nages, doing a clean job at a very small 
cost. 


Vibration in screen jacket only—none in 
screen frame or supporting structure. 
Economy of power through confining vi- 
brating action to the jacket which actu- 
ally does the separating. Fastest change 
of screen jacket. 


All popular sizes—special sizes built 
to order. Write for all details. 


See P¥Q HAND BOOK Page 226 


Leahy principles are protected fundamentally by pateni, 


901 Glasgow Avenue Fort Wayne, Indiana 


New York Office, 104 Pearl Street, New York 
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Ran Riot 


4,500 ft. of Cordeau-Bickford Safety De- 
tonating Fuse successfully and instanta- 
neously set off this blast at the Clingan 
ss is trap-rock quarry of the John T. Dyer Co., 
“aa near Birdsboro, Pa., August 22. 51,400 lbs. of 
dynamite were used, and approximately 275,000 
tons of rock were made available in such skape ikat in less than 
two hours after the blast, the steam shovel was back again in 
the quarry, loading the new stone. 









































Mr. Levi F. Carson, superintendent, said it was the best 
shot made since the quarry was opened nineteen years ago, 
and that it provided a year’s supply for him. 
































Whether it’s a big shot or a little one, Cordeau-Bick- 

ford meets every requirement for safety, economy 

and efficiency. It is universally used, and never 
fails to give complete, positive detonation. 


















































Let us tell you fully why Cordeau-Bickford 
insures better blasting results. 
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Dower for 
Materials 
Haulage-- 









ATCH the cost per ton-mile of a Mil- 
waukee with any other form of haul- 
age power for industrial service—and you'll _ 
buy a Milwaukee for economy’s sake alone!% 


But the Milwaukee offers even mot 
than maintenance economy. Each lo@o- 
motive with its distinctive feature 
built to give years of uninterrupted 
ice — years of steady, profitablefna 
























f/ A Special Study 


Today, manufacturers — hyndre 





sate — are =i Milwauk <a <igbolingy J of Your 
ocomotives built years ago.-— YY 2 
bmi 5 een Haulage 
and even further back. Aid that’s another Xl Deobi, 
tribute to the skilled Milwaukee enginéers \n rh\yy= #TO ci 
who today — with over a.quarter ce fn iry Over 20 years’ experience with 
of experience behind them — design and i hs A SRE 
build the most economical pgs er for behind the “Milwaukee” rec: 
. : a 7 ommendations for your partic- 
industrial haulage. “SS f ws ular haulage requirements. 
* Power plant mounted on accessible sub-frame; Without obligation, our engi- 
special_oversize Hyatt roller wheel bearings; “Mik — se ae fo 
ayy. rh . ae ilwaukee”™ WI o tor you. 
easy riding,- big SPLINES; He e-Shaw Heavy Built in 31, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 
Duty clutch and transmissign’ of special de- 25 ton sizes. A size for every need. 
\- 4° signs sectional, core pe tadiator. Write for catalog 


No. B-150 today! 


( we “if > 
‘MILWAUKEE VOCOMOTIVE © eae ; 
> /s .MANUFACZURING CO. r. Dealer: — Get the 


Milwaukee Proposition. 


~~ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Territory still available. 
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NE operator, without any 
investment on his part, 
saved an average of $8.35.a 
hole in 280 holes using Loxite ; 
(the Liquid Oxygen Explosive). 
Savings per ton amounted to 
1.38 cents or 23%. With his 
own plant the savings would 
have been 2.5 cents per ton. 







Investigate Loxite, the safer, less 
costly explosive; some of the 
largest operations have been 
successfully using it for years. 


KEITH DUNHAM CO. 


WESTMINSTER BUILDING 
110 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


LOXITE™® 


The safer, 


. fa 
less costly explosive Feting 


P & Q 10-22 Gray 
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How We Reduced Accidents in the Quarry 


Industry of Pennsylvania 


By THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 


Chief, Mines and Quarries, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


the quarrying industry. 

Long before the birth of concrete roads, 
bridges, or reinforced-concrete buildings, quarrying 
was a very important industry in supplying the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania with limestone. Very little 
attention was given to the quarry industry from a 
standpoint of safety or accident prevention until 
April, 1925. The Honorable Gifford Pinchot, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, appointed Richard A. Lans- 
burgh secretary of Labor and Industry. Shortly 
after the appointment of Secretary Lansburgh, he 
decided to make a survey of the quarries in Penn- 
sylvania for the purpose of reducing the fast-mount- 
ing accidents in the industry. 

In April, 1925, I was appointed to make the survey 
and make recommendations for the prevention of 
accidents. I made a survey of the industry, visiting 
sand pits, limestone, granite, trap rock, cement rock 
and slate quarries, making a special study of the 
different hazards found in the different kinds of 
quarries. The survey completed, we prepared safety 
regulations 
to protect the 
workers in the in- 
dustry. Tentative 
regulations were 
printed and dis- 
tributed among 
the workers and 
operators; public 
and group meet- 
ings were held 
throughout 
the state. Every 
person attending 
these meetings 
was given ample 
opportunity to ex- 
press his approval 
or disapproval of 
the regula- 
tions. When they were adopted, they had the ap- 
proval of practically every important operator in 
Pennsylvania. 

A campaign of education was then started to edu- 
cate the workers regarding the new regulations. 
Copies were placed in the hands of all the workers, 
safety committees were organized at all the quar- 
ries, plant meetings were held in the quarries. 
Speakers explained the regulations and appealed to 
the individual workers to cooperate with the state 
and the management for the reduction of accidents. 
Community meetings were held in churches, high- 


Pits coarssing in is one of the pioneer states in 





Thomas J. Quigley, who 
presented this paper at the 
National Safety Congress at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last week is 
one of the pioneers in the safe- 
ty-first movement. And, as 
chief of the Mine and Quarries 
section of Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Labor and Indus- 
try, he has taken a particular 
interest in accident-prevention 
work in those fields. What he 
says about this timely subject 
is well founded upon a back- 
ground of years of study and 
fact-finding.—Editor. 











_* A paper presented at the Quarry section, National Safety Congress, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 2, 1930. 
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school auditoriums and theatres. Motion pictures 
depicting safety were shown at the meetings to help 
spread the safety gospel among the workers. Speak- 
ers were furnished for all the meetings to deliver 
safety talks to the workers, their wives and families. 
Thanks to the very high grade of men who owned 
and operated the quarries in Pennsylvania, they co- 
operated 100 per cent with the State Department of 
Labor and Industry and spent thousands of dollars 
for music, entertainment, pictures and printing to 
put the safety movement over. As proof that our 
campaign has been a handsome success, I quote you 
the following accident figures: 


First Year Reductions 


The new regulations went into effect January 1, 
1927. In 1927, the first year of our operation under 
the new safety regulations, we had a reduction of 
10.2 per cent in accidents as compared with 1926; in 
1928 a further reduction of 4 per cent as compared 
with 1927, and in 1929 a reduction of 10.8 over 1928, 
or 25 per cent accident reduction in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1926. 

For three consecutive years, we have shown a 
reduction each year and for the first eight months 
of 1930 our accident records show 6 per cent below 
1929 or 31 per cent below the figures for 1926. When 
an industry can show a reduction in accidents for 
four consecutive years, what owner or operator can 
advance an argument against the methods used in 
Pennsylvania to reduce accidents. Personally I feel 
that the quarry owners in Pennsylvania have made 
a record to feel proud of. 

One of the most outstanding records was made by 
one of the large quarrying companies in the eastern 
part of the state. In 1927 this company had 308 
lost-time accidents, or one accident each working 
day, working 26 days each month. In April, 1928, 
this company started safety work and reduced the 
number of lost-time accidents to 158 for the year 
1928. In 1929, they showed a further reduction of 
59 accidents for 12 months, and for the first seven 
months of 1930 they showed 5 lost-time accidents 
at all of the eight plants operated by the company, 
employing about 800 men—an average of less than 
one accident per month in 1930 as compared with 
26 accidents per month in 1927. Prior to 1928 this 
company seldom, if ever, operated one month with- 
out a lost-time accident. I quote for you the records 
of six quarries which this company operated in 
Pennsylvania: 

Quarry No. 1—has operated 208 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Quarry No. 2—has operated 727 days without a 
lost-time accident. 
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Quarry No. 3—has operated 608 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Quarry No. 4—has operated 408 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Quarry No. 5—has operated 190 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Quarry No. 6—has operated 166 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

Many other quarries in Pennsylvania have made 
remarkable records: 

The General Crushed Stone Co. quarry at Rock 
Hill, Pa., had a perfect record in 1929. 

The Ormrod, Pa., quarry, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., had a perfect record for two years. 

Ormrod No. 2 quarry, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., had a perfect record for one year. 

The John T. Dyer Trap Rock Co., had a perfect 
record for two years. 

Hercules Cement Co., Stockerton, had a perfect 
record for one year. 

Lone Star Cement Co., Nazareth, had a perfect 
record for one year. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co., at York, had a per- 
fect record for 18 months. 

Giant Portland Cement Co., Egypt, had a perfect 
record for one year. 


The St. Clair plant of the Pittsburgh Limestone 
Co., Williamsburg, Pa., went two years and three 
months without a lost-time accident and has now 
gone 14 months, with only one lost-time accident in 
the entire three years and five months. This quarry 
is producing from three to four thousand tons of 
limestone each working day. 


And last but not least, the No. 4 quarry, Pennsyl- 
vania Dixie Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa., the pride of 
all quarries in the old Keystone state with the mag- 
nificent record of four years and ten months, free of 
accidents. The last accident in this quarry was 
October 31, 1925. The record of the Pennsylvania 
Dixie Cement Co. is surpassed only by the Cowell 
quarry of the Cowell Portland Cement Co. at Cowell, 
Cal., which had its last accident August 14, 1925, 
and the quarry at the Iola, Kan., plant, of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., which had its last accident 
September 18, 1925. 


Many other quarries in Pennsylvania have made 
similar records. To continue to enumerate all of 
the quarries in Pennsylvania that have made such 
records would take up entirely too much of your 
valuable time. I believe that what I have enumer- 
ated above is sufficient to show you what has been 
done in Pennsylvania. 

These records I have just quoted, prompt me to 
make a suggestion— 

Many of the delegates present here today are also 
members of the National Crushed Stone Assn. It 
has been my one ambition to see the National 
Crushed Stone Assn. go into accident prevention on 
the same basis as the Portland Cement Assn. It 
was my pleasure two years ago to attend the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone convention in Cleveland, and 
I say without fear of contradiction, I never met 
a finer body of men in all my life. I would like to 


see the National Crushed Stone Association select a 
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man of the type of A. J. R. Curtis, of the Portland 
Cement Assn., put him in direct charge of the acci- 
dent section and go after accidents with a deter- 
mination that accidents must stop. I am confident 
that a real live man in charge of the accident pre- 
vention section would return handsome rewards to 
your association. 


Compensation Insurance 


Another suggestion I wish to make is regarding 
compensation insurance charges. It is very unfair 
to those of you who employ full-time safety engi- 
neers and those of you who do not, but maintain 
plant safety committees and are members of the 
National Safety Council, also your local councils, and 
are constantly working to keep down accidents, to be 
compelled to pay for the fellow who does nothing to 
prevent accidents and who thinks all of us who are 
preaching accident prevention are a lot of fanatics. 
I also have in mind the fellow with a ground-hog 
hole, who starts work every time he gets an order 
for fifty tons of crushed stone. His plant is unsafe, 
his machinery unguarded. Personally I feel that we 
should demand a different classification of quarries. 
It is my personal opinion, plants should be rated not 
only on a physical basis, but also on an accident 
basis. I believe quarries should be classified on an 
accident basis somewhat as follows: 

Class 1—Plants where less than 2 per cent of the 
employees were injured the previous year. 

Class 2—Plants where less than 5 per cent were 
injured. 

Class 3—Plants where less than 8 per cent were 
injured. 

Class 4—Plants where less than 12 per cent were 
injured. 

Class 5—Plants where more than 12 per cent of 
the employees were injured. 

The percentages I have used are simply for the 
purpose of illustration, but I firmly believe if this 
principle was enforced, our accidents would be re- 
duced and the undesirables driven out of the quarry- 
ing industry. 

There is an old saying, “Accidents will occur as 
long as men work for a living.” That is true, but 
it is also true that as long as men work for a living, 
those who employ them are bound by the laws of 
God as well as the laws of the different states to 
protect those who work for them. Through the 
years that I have been connected with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, I have investigated 
many accidents and I say truthfully, if I were the 
owner, operator or superintendent of some of these 
plants, my conscience would bother me until the end 
of my life. From such cold-blooded officials you 
usually get the reply “and as long as men work for 
a living, men will be killed.” 

It is to this cold-blooded type, who either fail or 
refuse to practice accident prevention, and who dis- 
regard all state and safety laws, that we should 
direct our attention for the good of the industry and 
the protection of the God-loving and man-protecting 
employers who have the interest of each and every 
one of their employees at heart. 
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MEN OF THE INDUSTRY 


The portrait printed on this page in each number of PIT AND QUARRY is selected with- 
out significance as to current events or the position of the individual in the industry. 
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Frank O. Sheldon and Orville C. 
Jeffers of Porterville, Cal., are build- 
ing a sand-and-gravel plant on the 


Tule river. Screened gravel will be 
the principal product. 


W. H. Norckauer has been renamed 
state highway engineer for Louisiana, 
displacing H. B. Henderlite, who suc- 
ceeded him on Sept. 20, 1929. Mr. 
Norckauer has been with the Louisiana 
highway department for twenty years. 


John Sanderson has sold a 10-acre 
limestone deposit at Ada, Ohio, to E. 
C. Taylor of Ada, who plans to erect a 
quarry and stone-crushing plant on the 
site. Mr. Taylor heads the Taylor 
Stone Co., which operates a plant near 
the city at present. 


C. M. Hughes, of Kirksville, Mo., 
secretary of the Missouri state high- 
way commission since 1927, has re- 
signed and E. C. Cramer, former sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Brookfield, Mo., has been named to 
fill the vacancy. 


W. A. Nugent, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, has been 
transferred to Chicago as manager of 
the Chicago territory. F. J. Passino, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office, suc- 
ceeds him in St. Louis, and T. J. Clancy 
has become manager of the Pittsburgh 
territory. 


B. H. MacNeal has been appointed 
Southern district manager of the 
crane-shovel-dragline division of Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago. He will have head- 
quarters at the company’s Birmingham 
office. The Southern district includes 
the territory between the Mississippi 
Valley and the East Coast, and includes 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Ray P. Tarbell has recently become 
a member of the firm of Robert E. 
Kinkead, Inc., consulting welding engi- 
neers, Cleveland, Ohio. He was for- 
merly Cleveland district sales manager 
of The Lincoln Electric Co. In his new 
position Mr. Tarbell will be connected 
with a firm of specialists in a new 
division of consulting engineering 
work. As vice-president and secre- 
tary, Mr. Tarbell will aid Robert E. 
Kinkead, well known authority on 
welding procedure and control, in his 
executive duties as president of the 
firm which bears his name. 


H. L. Cullen, who received his de- 
gree in chemical engineering at the 
University of Alabama this June, is 
now employed by the Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. at its Bessemer, Ala., 
plant. 


Chauncey H. Vivian, assistant ed- 
itor. Compressed Air Magazine, New 
York, N. Y., spent a few days recently 
in Chicago, following a short vacation 
in Colorado, his native state. 
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Elwood F. Meschter is now associ- 
ated with the Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., at Muncy, Pa., as sales manager 
of the materials-handling division. He 
was formerly associated with Link- 
Belt Co., Philadelphia, and for the past 
thirteen years with the Gifford Wood 
Co., Hudson, N. Y., in a sales capacity, 
as well as an engineering, having held 
the position of chief engineer for sev- 
eral years. 


Alan Bateman, professor of eco- 
nomic geology at Yale University, has 
returned from British Columbia and 
Alaska, and is making a brief profes- 
sional trip to the Rouyn mining dis- 
trict of Quebec. 


Dr. W. H. Collins, director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, has re- 
turned to his office in Ottawa, from 
Sudbury, Ont., where he has been en- 
gaged in field work for the last two 
months. 


T. Foster Courthope, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Retsof Mining 
Co., is now general manager of both 
the Retsof company and the Detroit 
Rock Salt Co., another subsidiary of 
the International Salt Co. 


Olaf P. Jenkins, chief geologist, Cal- 
ifornia State Division of Mines, re- 
cently addressed the Mineral Resources 
section of the Commonwealth Club of 
California on the progress being made 
upon geological mapping in California. 


R. F. Sanchez has been made export 
manager of the Speeder Machinery 
Corp., with offices at 50 Church street, 
New York. A. D. Lane, formerly with 
the St. Paul office, has been transferred 
to the central southwest territory with 
headquarters at Kansas City. 


Frank Parker, vice-president of 
Briggs & Turivas, Inc., Blue Island, 
Ill., has resigned and has organized a 
new company to be known as Iron & 
Steel Products, Inc, with offices in 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, doing a 
general trading business in iron and 
steel products, railway car parts and 
equipment. Mr. Parker has been in 
the iron and steel and railway supply 
business for 25 years, having been with 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., now the 
Republic Steel Corp., for 12 years, 
leaving there to join Briggs & Turivas, 
with whom he was the last 13 years. 
Mr. Parker is a chemical and metal- 
lurgical engineer. He was offered the 
office of assistant director general in 
charge of the scrap iron industry for 
the U. S. government shortly before 
the termination of the war. He is now 
president of the Chicago chapter of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 

Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, has given $250,000 to Wash- 
ington University for a _ radiology 









building duplicating the gift of his 
father for the same purpose. 





Obituary 





Col. George B. Christian, 83, a Civil 
war veteran and pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the lime and stone in- 
dustry in Ohio, died at his home at 
Marion, O., Sept. 15, after an illness 
of a week. 


H. T. Lotter, federal highway engi- 
neer in charge of Missouri, died at his 
home in Jefferson City, Mo., on Sept. 9. 
Mr. Lotter was a native of Missouri 
and was graduated from the state uni- 
versity. 


Frank J. Katz, chief engineer of the 
Division of Mineral Statistics, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, died suddenly 
at Washington, D. C., on Aug. 21. Mr. 
Katz was born in New York City and 
educated at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, from which he graduated in 1905. 
After taking post-graduate courses in 
geology, he did some work in the Lake 
Superior iron district and in 1907 
joined the U. S. Geological Survey. In 
1920, when the census was being pre- 
pared, Mr. Katz was chosen to head 
the mineral statistics division of the 
Census Bureau and was later given a 
corresponding position with the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


Fred F. Smith, assistant director of 
sales, explosives department, Hercules 
Powder Co., died Saturday, September 
6, as the result of a heart attack after 
an illness of several days. Mr. Smith 
was 48 years old. 

Born in Eldorado, Kan., Mr. Smith 
spent his early career in Kansas and 
Missouri. In 1908 he left the employ 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R. to become 
traffic manager of the Independent 
Powder Co. at Joplin, Mo. In a short 
time he became assistant sales man- 
ager of this company and, in March, 
1914, when the Independent Powder 
Co. was acquired by the Hercules Pow- 
der Co., he went to Wilmington, Del. 

For several years Mr. Smith was 
assistant sales manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Co., and for the past two 
years he has been assistant director 
of sales in the explosives department. 
He was well-known -in the explosives 
industry, having taken an active part 
in the affairs of The Institute of 
Makers of Explosives. A quiet but 
efficient worker, he was held in esteem 
by his business associates. He had 
many warm friends in Wilmington and 
former places of residence. He was a 
member of the Wilmington Country 
Club and several other organizations. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
Sept. 9. 
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Coming Events 














Nov. 17-19, 1930, Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, at Blackstone Hotel. Wm. M. 
Kinney, secretary, 33 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Open to Association 
members only.) 

Dec. 1-5, 1930, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
Ninth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference of the Asphalt Institute. 
Meeting of the Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists in conjunction. 

Dec. 1-6, 1930, New York, N. Y. 
Ninth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, to be 
held at Grand Central Palace. I. E. 
Moultrop, chairman. 

Jan. 12-16, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention and show, American 
Road Builders’ Assn. Chas. M. Up- 
ham, engineer-director, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 19-22, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual Convention National Crushed 


Stone Assn., Hotel Jefferson. J. R. 
Boyd, secretary, 1735 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 27-29, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual convention National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Hotel Jefferson. V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Feb. 10-13, 1931, Chicago, Ill. Fifth 
Midwest Power Engineering Confer- 
ence. G. E. Pfisterer, secretary, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Feb. 24-27, 1931, Wichita, Kan. 
Sixth Annual Southwest Road Show 
and School, Exposition Building. F. 
G. Wieland, manager, P. O. Box 1043, 
Wichita, Kan. 


July 17-Aug. 28, 1931, Atlantic City, 
N. J. American Fair, featuring road 
building, at Auditorium. P. F. Seward, 
American Road Builders’ Assn., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Synchronous Motors Direct-Connected 
to Gyratory Crushers 


High efficiency, low maintenance, 
lower installation expense, and the 
ability to aid in the plant power-factor 
were the economies which resulted 
from the application of Electric Ma- 
chinery Mfg. Co. direct-connected 
synchronous motors to Kennedy-Van 
Saun gyratory crushers. The applica- 
tion of this machine resulted in a 
rather unique design of the motor in 
that the conventional design is re- 
versed. The field of the motor is now 
on the inside and is bolted to the 
frame of the crusher. The rotor is 
the usual pulley wheel of this type of 
crusher, within which are mounted the 
field poles. 

Originally, this crusher was driven 
by belts or gears. However, low effi- 
ciency and high maintenance resulted 























Stator of synchronous motor for driving gyratory 
crusher. 
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Synchronous motor on main shaft of crusher. 


from these drives. The original cost 
of an installation such as this was 
high because the motor foundations or 
engine foundations had to be erected, 
and the maintenance of belts proved 
expensive. 

In this new design of the synchron- 
ous motor, the original pulley with 
the rotor poles inside the pulley is con- 
nected with the eccentric, which ro- 
tates the main shaft. This results in 
a very compact and highly efficient 
installation, which can be belted to an 
engine if the clectric power is not 
available, and it can be operated elec- 
trically again when the power becomes 
available. 





A 50-hp., 267-r.p.m. synchronous 
motor drives a Kennedy-Van Saun 
crusher installed by the Johnson Co. 
Ltd., Thetford Mines, Quebec, Can. 





Survey Reveals Presence 
of Huge Granite Deposit 


Miss Eunita Manning Ruff of 
Columbia, S. C., has recently had a 
granite deposit owned by her surveyed 
by F. H. Calhoun, geologist. Accord- 
ing to the survey of this deposit 
near Jenkinsville, S. C., there are at 
least 5,000,000 tons of rock above 
water level and ideally situated for 
quarrying. The deposit has not been 
developed on a commercial scale. 





Stone Producer’s Truck 
Hauls 40 Tons per Day 
Hauling 40 tons of rock a day, as 
well as various other odd jobs, means 
nothing in the life of a Federal X5 
truck which is operated by P. Grassi 
& Co., stone and marble producers of 
San Francisco, Cal. This sturdy truck 
has hauled approximately 100,000 tons 














Truck and trailer loaded with crushed stone. 


in two years, covering about 47,000 
miles. Operating in a group of quar- 
ries covering about 2,000 acres, the 
truck, in addition to hauling rock, sup- 
plies the steam shovels with water 
and oil and other requirements. 

The milled rock is shipped to the 
factory plant in San Francisco where 
it is cast and made into building stone 
for large buildings of unusual archi- 
tectural design. When these materials 
are finished the truck goes to San 
Francisco and delivers them to the 
construction jobs. 

The Consolidated Rock Products 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., also op- 
erates Federal trucks with large 
trailers for heavy transportation of 
crushed rock and other aggregates. 
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Atlantic Gypsum Halts 


Bond-Interest Payments 

The Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. 
has decided to postpone, temporarily, 
the interest payment due Aug. 1, 1930, 
on its debenture 6’s, due in 1944. Under 
the terms of the indenture a six- 
monthyg’ grace period is allowed before 
non-payment of interest shall consti- 
tute a default. 

In a letter to debenture holders, the 
company stated that the annual audit, 
as provided under the indenture, to 
determine the amount which is to be 
treated as applicable to the payment 
of interest on the debentures revealed 
that $89,247 was so applicable for the 
year 1929 or substantially 6 per cent 
upon the debentures. It should be 
understood, however, that the fore- 
going does not mean that the company 
had any net earnings available for 
payment of debenture interest. The 
amount treated as available for the 
purpose of the audit is merely a fixed 
amount per ton of rock shipped from 
the quarries, regardless of operating 
results. 

The company further stated that, 
although quarrying operations were 
extensive, the company’s operations as 
a whole were not profitable but re- 
sulted in a heavy loss due chiefly to 
severe competitive conditions. As a 
result, the company has not been able 
as yet to pay the interest which fell 
due Jan. 1, 1930, upon its first-mort- 
gage bonds. 


The General Asphalt Co. 


Reports for 6 Months 
The General Asphalt Co. and sub- 
sidiaries report for the six months 


ended June 30, 1930, a net profit of- 


$206,680 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent to 50 cents a 
share on 413,333 no par shares of 
common stock, including 85,299 shares 


of old $100 par value common stock 
not yet exchanged and 55 shares rep- 
resented by voting trust certificates 
not yet exchanged. This compares 
with a net profit in the first half of 
1929, of $461,760, equal, after dividend 
requirements on the 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock then outstanding, to $1.41 
a share on 210,614 shares of common 
stock. 

Income account for six months 
ended June 30, 1930, compares as fol- 
lows: 

1930 
$7,732,780 
7,316,719 


416,061 
38,338 


454,399 


Costs and expenses 





Oper. profit 
Other income 





Total income ... 
Depreciation 
Interest 
Federal taxes .... 


909,280 
224,228 
143,292 

80,000 


461,760 
826,489 *165,205 
$619,809 7$296,555 

7 Surplus. 

* Dividends on preferred stock. 

The company’s current financial po- 
sition was strong on June 30 with cur- 
rent assets totaling $7,149,649 of 
which cash amounted to $1,394,440 
against current liabilities of $765,039, 
a ratio of 9.3 to 1 contrasted with cur- 
rent assets of $6,859,142 and current 
liabilities of $1,339,964, a ratio of 
5.1 to 1 on June 30, 1929. 

The company states that “decreased 
earnings reflect, in general, conditions 
existing in the various lines of busi- 
ness in which the company is engaged, 
as to which gradual betterment is ex- 
pected. Due to the seasonal character 
of the company’s business, operations 
during the first quarter usually result 
in a deficit, more than two-thirds of 
the annual profits being earned during 
the last six months of the year.” 

July, it is understood, showed im- 
provement over the preceding months 
of the current year. In the final six 
months of 1929 the company earned 





Net profit 
Dividends 


206,680 





$1,295,334 after all charges, which 
was equivalent to $3.13 a share on 
413,333 shares of no-par common 
stock. 

During 1929 for the first time in 
the company’s history dividends were 
paid on the common stock, this issue 
being placed on a $4 annual dividend 
basis. In addition, during 1929 all the 
outstanding $4,203,800, 6 per cent 
bonds were redeemed through the is- 
suance of rights to stockholders and 
the 66,082 shares of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock either converted or re- 
tired. Authorized capital stock was 
increased during the year to 1,000,000 
no-par shares, of which 413,333 shares 
were outstanding at the close of 1929. 


Raybestos Manhattan to 


Continue Its Dividend 
Prior to his departure for Europe on 
a business trip, Sumner Simpson, 
president of Raybestos Manhattan, 
Inc., denied recent rumors that the 
dividend is in jeopardy. Mr. Simpson 
pointed out that the regular quarterly 
dividend of 65 cents was paid on Sep- 
tember 15 and stated that there is no 
question that directors will declare, in 
November, the full dividend for the 
fourth quarter. Last year the com- 
pany paid out less than 50 per cent 
of its earnings in dividends. 
Although operations and earnings in 
July and August declined to unsatis- 
factory levels, the company at no time 
lost money. There has been consid- 
erable improvement in September and 
indications are that the balance of the 
year will witness further betterment. 
The company has been able to main- 
tain its strong financial position. Dur- 
ing the year no bank loan or other 
indebtedness has been contracted and 
with cash holdings approximating $3,- 
500,000, current cash position is about 
the same as at the beginning of the 
year. 








CURRENT DIVIDENDS 








COMPANY CLASS OF 


STOCK 


DIVIDEND 
RATE 


HOLDERS 
OF RECORD 


PAYABLE COMPANY 


CLASS OF DIVIDEND 
STocK RATE 


HOLDERS 
OF RECORD 





Alpha Portland Cement Common 


American Aggregates Corp.... 


ton Sand and Gravel 
Boston Sand and Gravel 
Calaveras Cement Co... 
Canada Cement... 
Canada Gypsum and 
Alabastine. . 


Cleveland Builders Supply. ras 
Consolidated Oka Sand and 


Gravel 
Consumers Co..... 
Coronet Phosphate Co... 
Dolese and Shepard... . 
Dufferin Pav. and Crushed 


Ideal Cement Co. . 
Illinois Brick............ 
International Salt..... 
Johns Manville...... 
Johns Manville. 








Preferred 
Preferred 
Common 
7% Pfd. 

Preferred 


Common 
Common 


Preferred 


Preferred 
Common 





$0.50 ar. 
1%% ar. 
$0.87 1% ar. 
$0.40 ar. 
1%% ar. 
15% ar. 


$0.37 4% ar. 
$0.50 qr. 


134% ar. 
$1.50 qr. 
$2.00 qr. 
$2.00 qr. 


134% ar. 
$1.75 ar. 
$0.60 qr. 
$0.75 qr. 
$1.75 ar. 
$0.75 ar. 


t. 20 
, 22 














Kentucky Rock Asphalt... . 


Lehigh Portland Cement... . 


Limestone Products... . 


Medusa Portland Cement.... 
Medusa Portland Cement... . 
Metropolitan Paving Brick... 
Mineral Products Co........ 


New York Trap Rock 
Peerless Cement 
Pennsylvania Salt 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement. 


Sterling Salt... 


Superior Portland Cement... 
| United States Gypsum 


United States G 
Warner Co.... 
Warner Co.... 
Warner Co 

Warner Co.... 


| Worcester Salt SEAS 
' Newago Portland Cement. . 


Common 
Common 
7% Pfd. 

Preferred 
Common 
Preferred 
Pid. “A”’ 
Preferred 
Preferred 
Common 


$0.40 ar. 
$0.25 qr. 
134% ar. 
1%% ar. 
$1.50 qr. 
$1.75 qr. 
$0.20 qr. 
$1.75 qr. 
$1.75 qr. 
$1.25 qr. 
$1.00 ar. 
$0.50 ar. 
$0.27 44 M 
$1.75 qr. 
$0.40 qr. 
$1.75 qr. 
$1.75 qr. 
$0.50 qr. 
$0.25 extra 
14%% ar. S 
$1.75 qr. Sept. 


Preferred 
Common 
lst Pfd. 

2nd Pfd. 
Common 
Common 
Common 
7% Pfd. 
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Traffic News and Comment 











Intraterritorial Changes 
Are Proposed in East 


In Docket Bulletin No. 588, the 
New England Freight Association an- 
nounces several proposed changes in 


intraterritorial rates. 
following: 

No. 20823 (1-R). Stone, broken or 
crushed, in bulk, in gondola or other 
open cars, minimum weight 90 per cent 
of the marked capacity of the car, ex- 
cept when loaded to cubical or vis- 
ible capacity actual weight will apply, 
from Danbury (Connecticut Agstone 
Co., Inc., siding), Conn., to Newtown, 
Conn. Present—85 N. T.; Proposed— 
70 N. T. Reason: To meet motor 
truck competition. 

No. 20824 (2-R). Stone, broken or 
crushed, in bulk, in gondola or other 
open cars, minimum weight 90 per cent 
of the marked capacity of car, except 
when cars are loaded to cubical or 
visible capacity actual weight will 
apply. Reason: To meet motor truck 
competition. 


Included are the 


To 
Bethel, Redding, 
Conn. Conn. 
From Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Branford, Conn. (Pine 
Orchard Quarry) ...$1.05 70 $1.05 70 


E. Wallingford, Conn. 

(Reed’s Gap Quarry). 1.05 70 1.10 70 
New Britain, Conn. 

(Cook’s Quarry) ... 1.05 70 1.05 70 
' Proposed and present rates in cents per net 
on. 


No. 20844 (2-R). Stone, broken or 
crushed, minimum weight 90 per cent 
of marked capacity of car, from E. 
Wallingford (Reeds Gap Quarry), New 
Britain (Cooks Quarry), and Branford 
(Pine Orchard Quarry), Conn., to Dan- 
bury, Conn. Present—$1.00 N. T.; 
Proposed—70 N. T. Reason: To meet 
motor truck competition. 

No. 20847 (2-R). Stone, broken or 
crushed, minimum weight 90 per cent of 
marked capacity of cars, from New 
Britain (Cooks Quarry), Conn., to Tor- 
rington, Conn. Present—$1.00 N. T. 
Proposed—70 N. T. Reason: To meet 
motor truck competition. 


Southern Freight Assn. 
Holds Hearings Oct. 6 


On Monday, October 6, the Southern 
Freight Association, through its 
Standing Rate Committee, held hear- 
ings on a number of traffic-rate pro- 
posals in Docket No. 542. 

The hearings were held in the Asso- 
ciation offices at Atlanta, Ga., and in- 
cluded the following subjects of inter- 
est to non-metallic mineral producers 
in that area: 

No. 51931. Phosphate of lime from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Chicago Heights, 
Ill., and Jersey City, N. J. Submittal 
No. 51931, included in Docket 540 for 


October 8, 1930 


September 22 hearing, proposed rates 
on crude lime and phosphate of lime, 
in bulk, in bags, carloads, minimum 
weight 45,000 lb., from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Chicago Heights, Ill., and 
Jersey City, N. J. Amended in order 
to change the proposed description by 
the elimination of the word, “crude.” 

No. 52125. Clay or kaolin from 
Carrs and Union Point, Ga., to Kos- 
mosdale, Ky. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a rate of 42 cents per net ton on 
clay or kaolin from Carrs and Union 
Point, Ga., to Kosmosdale, Ky. Same 
as the rate proposed under Submittal 
No. 52093 from Georgia & Florida Ry. 
shipping poiiits. 

No. 52128. Crushed stone, coated 
with oil, tar or asphalt from Snow 
Flake, W. Va., to Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Present rate, 44 cents. Proposed rate, 
34.5 cents per net ton. Made on basis 
of the I. & S. Docket 1885 scale for 
distance via C. & O. Ry., Norfolk, Va., 
and N. S. R. R., plus relief line arbi- 
trary of 25 cents. 

No. 52131. Clay from East Giles, 
Ala., to Holt, Ala. It is proposed to 
establish a rate of 45 cents per net ton 
as suggested under Submittal No. 
51914 from Giles, Ala., to Holt, Ala. 

No. 52187. Crude mica from Canton, 
Ga., Holly Springs, Jasper and Tate, 
Ga., to Spruce Pine, N. C. It is proposed 
to establish a reduced rate of 48 cents 
per net ton on mica (crude), in pack- 
ages, or in bulk, carload, minimum 
weight 60,000 lb., from and to the 
above named points. 

No. 52138. Bituminous rock from 
Bowling Green, Ky., to South Atlantic 
ports, for export and for coastwise 
movement. It is proposed to establish 
reduced rate of 36 cents per net ton 
from Bowling Green, Ky., to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Charleston, S. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., the proposed rate to be applicable 
when for coastwise movement to 
United States and Canada ports north 
of Hampton Roads, Va., also for export 
to foreign countries. Suggested rate 
is made with relation to rates to Gulf 
ports. 

No. 52139. Lime from Lyle, Tenn., 
to Mobile, Ala. Present rate, 55 cents 
per 100 lb. Proposed rate for export 
or coastwise movement, 24.7 cents per 
100 lb., same as the present rate to 
New Orleans, La. 

No. 52142. Stone, crushed or rubble, 
from Boxley, Va., to Waverly, Wake- 
field, Zuni and Windsor, Va. It is 
proposed to establish the following re- 
duced rates: From Boxley, Va., to 
Waverly, Va., 12 cents per net ton; to 
Wakefield, Zuni and Windsor, Va., 13 
cents per net ton. Made with relation 
-to rate recently approved from Boxley, 
Va., to Ivor, Va. 

No. 52168. Proposes to establish 


crushing and grinding-in-transit ar- 
rangements at Mobile, Ala., on oyster 


shells drawn from Gulfport, Miss., 
when destined to stations on the L. & 
N. R. R. (except stations on the N. O. 
& M. Division), points in the states of 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, at the protection of the through 
rate from origin to destination on 
crushed or ground oyster shells, plus a 
transit charge of 2% cents per 100 lb., 
minimum $6.75 per car. 





Request Lower Clay Rate 
to Pacific Coast Points 


The Southern Freight Assn. has 
been asked by a shipper, in Southern 
Freight Assn. docket 51,648, to reduce 
the present rate applied on clay (not 
fire clay) and kaolin (china clay) from 
various producing points in Georgia 
and South Carolina to Pacific Coast 
destinations. 

The present rate is 70 cents and it 
is proposed to make the rate 60 cents. 








Twelve Cable Companies 
Form New Organization 


Effective October 1, 1930, the sales, 
manufacturing, and accounting opera- 
tions of the following companies, 
which have operated as separate di- 
visions, were combined into a single 
organization — General Cable Corp.; 
A-A Wire Co., American Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Atlantic Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Detroit Insulated 
Wire Co., Dudlo Manufacturing Co., 
Peerless Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Phillips Wire Co., Rome Electrical Co., 
Rome Wire Co., Safety Cable Co., 
Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Southern States Cable Co. 

Offices of the General Cable Corp. 
are at 420 Lexington ave., New York, 
je 





¢ 


Horlick Assists in Sales 
of Hercules Explosives 


Announcement of the appointment 
of J. H. Horlick, Jr., as assistant di- 
rector of sales, explosives department, 
Hercules Powder Co., has been made 
by C. C. Gerow, director of sales. Mr. 
Horlick has served for a number of 
years as manager of the service di- 
vision, explosives department. In his 
new capacity he will take over the du- 
ties of the late Fred F. Smith. 

J. Barab will be the new service 
division manager, according to the ex- 
plosives department’s official announce- 
ment. 

H. M. Lynch will continue to act as 
chief clerk and as assistant to Mr. 
Horlick. 














Review of Foreign Practice 











Development in Design 
of French Lime Kilns 


Two lime kilns of modern design 
and large capacity were put in opera- 
tion by Les Petits-Fils de Francois de 
Wendel et Cie. of Hayange (Moselle), 
France, at its plant at Sorcy (Meuse) 
about two years ago, and have been 
so successful that two more are now 
under construction to satisfy this com- 
pany’s own needs in its steel works. 
The original equipment of the plant 
is a battery of 32 kilns built thirty 
years ago, improved from time to time 
to bring the capacity up to 10 to 12 
tons per kiln, but high in labor and 
maintenance costs and in fuel con- 
sumption. The two new kilns now 
operating have been in continuous 
operation day and night since they 
were put in operation. They were 
designed to fit into the older installa- 
tion to best advantage, and the kilns 
are located at a height sufficient to put 
the lime-storage bins at such a level 
as to load directly into cars; the bins 
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Automatic device for simultaneous central and 
peripheral discharge from lime kilns. 


for limestone and coal are placed 
above the kiln charging platform. 

Limestone arrives by an aerial 
tramway from the quarry on a line 
passing over the charging level of 
the old kilns to the second story of 
the new kiln building. The stone for 
the new kilns is dumped through a 
grate to a hopper feeding a bucket 
elevator which lifts the stone to the 
fourth story, at an elevation of 128 
ft., to a bin of 100 tons capacity over 
each kiln. Coal hoppers on the same 
level as the stone hoppers are loaded 
by a clamshell crane from railroad 
cars or from a storage yard, and simi- 
larly feed an elevator that lifts the 
coal to two storage bins of 55 tons 
each at the top of the plant. The 
stone and coal bins feed through bot- 
tom gates to small cars which charge 
the kilns. 

The kiln shafts begin at the second 


80 


story of the building, at the 41-ft. 
level. The kiln shells are buiit of re- 
inforced concrete 8 in. thick, 52 ft. 
high and 21 ft. in exterior diameter, 
and are protected internally by re- 
fractory linings. Under each kiln is 
a bin holding 50 tons of calcined lime, 
and feeders with screen perforations 
receive the lime through bottom gates 
in the storage bins; these devices sep- 
arate the lump lime from the ashes 
and feed the lime to railroad cars and 
the ash to small hopper cars. The 
labor required for each eight-hour 
shift is only four men for charging, 
drawing, screening and loading cars, 
and each kiln has a production of 85 
tons in two eight-hour shifts. 

A feature of the kiln installation is 
the patented device for drawing lime 
at the kiln discharge. Drawing at one 
point is adequate for small kilns but 
not for kilns such as these, exceeding 
5 meters in diameter, and the device 
used here has simultaneous central 
and peripheral discharge. This as- 
sures a regular and uniform descent 
of the mass through the kiln so that 
all parts of the charge maintain their 
horizontal position during their pas- 
sage down through the shaft. The 
drawing device is fully automatic. 

Several other kiln installations of 
this type are now under construction 
in France. The kilns are built by the 
Arthur Anker concern of Paris.—J. 
Prouteau in Revue des Materiaux de 
Construction No. 248:161-168, May, 
1930. 


Australian Mining and 
Calcination of Gypsum 


Gypsum production in Australia has 
grown thirty-fold in a space of twenty- 
three years and, in 1928, Australia 
with an output of more than 90,000 
tons stood behind the United States, 
France, Canada and Great Britain as 
the fifth largest producing country. 
Three-fourths of the raw material 
originates from the South Australian 
gypsum deposits at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Yorke peninsula and at 
Macdonnell Lake. 

In South Australia a_ half-dozen 
firms are engaged in the excavation 
and the burning of the gypsum. The 
largest of the plants is that of the 
Waratah Gypsum Proprietary, Ltd., at 
Thevenard. This company obtains its 
raw material from the huge deposits 
at Macdonnell Lake. The material is 
principally gypsite but crystalline for- 
mations are also found. The purity of 
the gypsum is about 90 per cent aver- 
age and runs as high as 98.4 per 
cent. The raw material is excavated 
by Fordson tractors and scoops, loaded 
to cars and hauled eight kilometers to 
the plant at the seacoast town of 
Thevenard. 

At the plant the gypsum is dried in 


a large rotary screen, pulverized in a 
Raymond mill, and calcined in three 
large kettles holding 4% tons each. 
The plaster is shipped either as cal- 
cined or with various admixtures to 
make special products.—A. Kersten in 


Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54:735-737, June 
2, 1930. 


Effect of Sea Water on 
Free Lime in Cements 


In a recent article in Cemento 
Eduardo Castro points out that al- 
though great progress has been made 
in increasing the strength of Portland 
cement so that now we reach strengths 
at 24 hours that in 1906 required 28 
days, neither * standard Portland 
cement nor super-cement possesses the 
highly-important property of being un- 
alterable under the action of sea 
waters and the like. Furthermore, the 
better the cement in other respects, 
the more it is attacked by such waters, 
because to obtain stronger cements the 
manufacturers have increased the per- 
centage of lime and have not avoided 
the dangers of the presence of free 
lime. The best cements for such use, 
again according to him, are the Zu- 
maya natural cement, fused alumina 
cement and puzzolan cements. He dis- 
cusses the disadvantages of these 
cements as well as their advantages, 
but does not discuss their one great 
disadvantage: the inconstancy of their 
properties. 

Neither the Zumaya cement, because 
it is a “natural” product, nor alumina 
cement, because of the difficulties and 
irregularities of its manufacture, nor 
puzzolan cements, because of the het- 
erogeneity inherent in the puzzolana, 
offer a guarantee of uniform and in- 
variable properties which is a prime 
requisite for such delicate works as 
marine construction. The ideal cement 
is one which would combine the uni- 
formity of Portland with the ability 
of the other cements named to with- 
stand the disintegrating action of ag- 
gressive waters. This question is so 
interesting that the Asland company, 
of which the writer is manager, has 
for a number of years conducted in- 
vestigations on it, and hopes soon to 
be able to announce some of the fruits 
of its labors. The object of this ar- 
ticle, however, is to point out that 
for the present the bodies writing 
specifications should define some obli- 
gation to determine the free lime con- 
tent and make other tests that would 
show the suitability of cements for 
construction in sea water; such tests 
should be a prime consideration in the 
selection of cement for work where 
concrete will have to withstand the 
action of aggressive waters.—Juan J. 
Ferrar-Vidal Guell in Cemento (Bar- 
celona), 2:474-475, July, 1930. 
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AMERICAN 

Concrete 

Concrete mixer. Alfred D. Mosby, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Equipment 
Corp. of America, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,- 
775,652. 

Method and apparatus for charging 
concrete mixers. Porter W. Yett, 
Portland, Ore. No. 1,775,745. 


Portable proportioning machine. 
Porter W. Yett, Portland, Ore. No. 
1,776,746. 


Concrete mixer. Charles J. Weber, 
Chicago, IIl., assignor to Foote Co., 
Nunda, N. Y. No. 1,775,983. 
Crushing 

Pulverizer. Charles F. Brainard, 
Chicago, IIll., assignor to Western 


Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,776,- 
411. 
Pulverizer. Charles A. Dreisbach, 


New Haven, Conn., assignor to Stand- 
ard Equipment Co., New Haven, Conn. 
No. 1,776,654. 

Crusher. David Cole, El] Paso, Tex., 
assignor to Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. No. 1,775,750. 
Excavating 

Dipper tooth. Eugene C. Bauer, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Kensington 
Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 1,776,676. 

Dipper-tooth structure. Lewis E. 
Younie, Portland, Ore., assignor to 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., Portland, 
Ore. No. 1,775,984. 

Material Handling 

Dumping bucket. George C. Dun- 
ham, Elyria, Ohio, assignor to Na- 
tional Tube Co. No. 1,776,621. 

FOREIGN 
Blasting 

Methods of influencing the combus- 
tion of ignition composition, explosives 
and the like. A. J. Stephens (Asocia- 
cion de Productores de Yodo de Chile). 
British 333,364. 

Blasting detonators. Hercules Pow- 
der Co. British 333,534 and 333,539. 

Explosive. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd. (assignee of Grasselli Powder 
Co.). Canadian 303,593. 

Cement 

Manufacture of cementitious mate- 
rial. H. Berry. British 332,925. 
Concrete 

Production of tubes, posts and other 
hollow ware of concrete material, 
either reinforced or not. G. Vianini. 
British 333,266. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Journal for pulverizing-mill rollers. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Canadian 303,661. 

Crushing machinery. Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co. (assignee of Ed- 
gar B. Symons). Canadian 303,653. 

Fuel pulverizer. John C. Shapple. 
Canadian 303,512. 

Spring-roller mill. Ernst 
Loesche. German 506,489. 

Process for operating a roll crush- 
ing mill. Heinrich Koppers Akt.-Ges. 
German 506,317. 
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Trommel mill with air separation. 
Adolf Steinbrueckner. German 506,- 
490. 

Grinding mill. G. Polysius Akt.- 
Ges. German 505,736. 
Pulverizing mill. 

German 505,737. 

Crushers and the like. 
nies. French 691,796. 

Apparatus for grinding and pulver- 


Max Birkner. 


L. Carteg- 


izing. Societe Bernh, Scherbaum, 
Fachanstalt Neuzeitlicher Muhlen- 
Anlagen. French 691,992. 


Grinding mills. Macao-Walzenmuh- 
len Ges. British 313,611. 

Machines for crushing coal, stone 
and similar materials. H. Martinez 
and L. H. Kirk. British 333,642. 

Pulverizing mills. International 
Combustion Engineering Corp. Brit- 
ish 317,081. 

Grinding mills. 
ish 333,404. 

Grinding mills. 
British 333,635. 

Comminuting mills. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. British 333,061. 
Drilling 

Rock drilling bit. 
British 312,082. 

Rotary apparatus for boring earth 
and rock. F. Bade. British 333,112. 

Lubrication of pneumatic percus- 
sive tools. E. Penberthy and Climax 
Rock Drill and Engineering Works, 
Ltd. British 333,261. 

Cutting tool for rock drills of the 
percussion type. H. Walser. British 
333,489. 

Rock drill. Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ger- 
man 506,533. 

Hollow drill. Dr. Karl Brunzel. 
German 506,534. 

Device for rock drill. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. German 506,535. 

Chuck mechanism for rock drills. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Canadian 303,220. 
Dryers 

Apparatus for cleaning rotary dry- 
ers. General Chemical Co. Canadian 
303,215. 

Rotary dryer. 
Canadian 303,217. 

Druer. Heinrich Schultz. 
505,770. 

Dryer for mixed fine and coarse ma- 
terials. Herman Haas. German 505,- 
‘ides 


H. Drysdale. Brit- 


E. F. Stimson. 


A. F. Powell. 


Harmon & Co., Ine. 


German 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited here. A charge of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
by addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent Office. We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreign patents for our readers but 
we cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for 
distribution as liberally as are the 
American copies, nor is there a 

fixed charge per copy. 











Apparatus for feeding a dryer. 
Rema _ Rheinische Maschinenfabrik 
Akt.-Ges. German 505,773. 

Rotary dryer for pulverulent mate- 
rials. Hochofenwerk Luebeck Akt.- 
Ges. German 505,427. 

Drying kilns. B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
British 333,566. 

Drying of granular materials. C. 
Moore & Co., Ltd., W. M. Shaw and W. 
Trantom. British 332,788. 


Excavators 
Excavator. 
British 310,811. 

Mining machines. Sullivan Machin- 
ery Co. British 308,213. 

Convertible excavator. Demag Akt.- 
Ges. French 691,862. 


Barber-Greene Co. 


Mining machine. Charles R. 
Hughes. Canadian 303,319. 
Excavator. Barber-Greene Co. Ca- 
nadian 303,384. 
Filters 


Filter cake loop dryer. Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc. Canadian 303,233. 
Firing 

Apparatus for burning pulverized 
fuel. G. H. Robinson. British 333,- 
017. 

Coal-dust burners. S. Loffler. Brit- 
ish 312,059. 

Conduit installation for distribution 
of a mixture of air and pulverized 
coal. Carl Rost. German 505,455. 
Kilns 

Process for the calcination of 
cement, lime, ores, etc., in rotary kilns, 
and apparatus for this purpose. M. 
Vogel-Jorgensen. French 691,678. 

Improvements in rotary cement 
kilns. M. Vogel-Jorgensen. French 
691,679. 

Shaft kiln for burning lime, with 
several shafts in the burning zone. 
Emanuel Sobek. German 505.454. 

Operation of lime and dolomite 
kilns and furnaces. Rudolf Clement 
and Walther Voss. Canadian 303,495. 
Material-Handling 

Apparatus for delivering measured 
quantities of powdered or granular 
materials. R. Wegmann and A. Ry- 
mann. British 312,329. , 

Pneumatic conveyor with feed hop- 
per and stop valve. W. Ahrens. Brit- 
ish 333,118. 


Conveyors. S. Wright. British 
333,204. 
Jiggina conveyors. J. G. Scoular 


and J. Riley. British 333,706. 

Conveyor chains. R. C. Webster. 
British 333,707. 

Wire conveyor belts. H. J. C. For- 
rester (Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.). 
British 333,751. 

Cranes, derricks and the like. A. F. 
Nash. French 691,435. 

Carrying rollers for cables of 
cranes, excavators and similar equip- 
ment. Adolf Bleichert & Co. Akt.- 
Ges. French 691.626. 


Rollers for belt conveyors. Prep- 


aration Industrielle des Combustibles 
Soe. Anon. 
Feeding device. 
German 505,767. 
Conveyor belt for mizers. 
German 506,420. 


German 505,766. 
Demag Akt.-Ges. 


Peter 
Thielmann. 














Conveyor for loose materials in bulk. 
Arnold Redler. Canadian 303,132. 
Pneumatic conveyor for pulverized 


materials. Pneumatic Conveyance & 
Extraction (1929), Ltd. Canadian 
303,232. 
Mixers 


Apparatus for treating and mixing 
comminuted or finely-divided materi- 
als. A. B. Smith and C. R. Smith. 
British 303,051. 

Concrete mixer. 
British 333,138. 

Rotary mixers for concrete and the 
like. Les Fils de J. Weitz. British 
333,492. 

Aggregate-weighing device for con- 
crete mixers. J. S. Withers (Koeh- 
ring Co.) British 333,730. 

Mixer. Gaston Sidoine Paul de 
Bethume. Canadian 301,996. 

Apparatus for mixing bin operated 
by compressed air. G. Polysius Akt.- 
Ges. German 502,018. 

Sacking 

Manner of and apparatus for fill- 
ing bags with finely divided or small 
material. Brooke Bond, India, Ltd., 
and C. Wood. British 333,528. 

Methods of and apparatus for feed- 
ing bags one at a time for bag-filling 
operations. Brook Bond, India, Ltd. 
British 333,530. 

Screening and Separating 
Method and apparatus for centrif- 


Chain Belt Co. 


ugal separation. H.S. Coe. British 
332,993. 

Magnetic separators. S. C. Jones. 
British 333,042. 

Screening apparatus. W. S. Tyler 


Co. British 333,333. 

Separation of dry materials. C. W. 
H. Holmes and Birtley Iron Co., Ltd. 
British 333,622. 

Air separator. Hartstoff-Metall 
Akt.-Ges. (Hametag). German 506,- 
318. 
Miscellaneous 

Process of extracting magnesia 
from dolomite. Rheinisch-Westfal- 
ische Kalkwerke. British 319,690. 

Serpentine refractory composition. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. Ca- 
nadian 303,630. 


Apparatus for spreading shingle 
(stone) on roads. C. H. Fowler and 
H. Walker. British 333,063. 


hg prop. G. Clayton. British 333,- 
Imitating marble and the like. Masa 

Ges. zur Herstellung Kuenstlicher 

Oberflaechen. British 313,007. 

Prop for use in mines and the like 
— C. Baguley. British 333,- 

Preservation of natural and artifi- 
cial building materials. D. deRos. 
British 333,535. 

Apparatus for aerating and venti- 
lating underground workings.  Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges. Brit- 
ish 333,604. 

Production of artificial marble. Al- 
bert Sommerfeld. German 506,116. 

Liner for centrifugal pumps. Fred- 
erick Iron & Steel Co. Canadian 303,- 
210. 
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BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES, AUGUST 1, 1930. 


Data collected by the Bureau of the ore and pre 


ared by the Division of Building and Housing, 


S. Bureau of Standards. 




















Gypsum . ona: . 
Portland | Gypsum Building | Crushed | Roofing 
CITY Cement Plaster Plaster Lime Sand Stone Slate 
Board 

et. Sere eee bbl. ton 1,000sq.ft ton cu. yd ton 100 sq. ft 
ENS ee eee Oe ee .| $2.67 ee, Seer $18.00 i St eee Cee 
USS a rere 2.97 $17.10 $24.75 2 Sees ee SiaMOs is Baines 
SO re 3.00 Ae Ree 17.50 2.50 $3.25 oats 
Baltimore, Md.............. 2.40 te 13.00 2.25 2.75 $10.00 
Birmingham, Ala........... 3.00 Lg ja : 20.00 3.00 2.50 aes 
TS) ee 2.95 16.00 21.00 18.00 1.85 2.05 12.00 
OS are 2.25 15.00 20.00 17.00 2.00 an 
6 i i) Sea 24.75 16.40 2.63 2.55 : 
oS Sh ee ; 2.80 15. 22.00 16.00 1.95 2.60 16.00 
SSS eee 2.90 Le a 12.00 1.00 1.75 : 
Columbus, O.... 3.00 le ee ere 14.00 3.00 2.25 11.00 
Des Moines, Bes Soe bone 2.66 10.00 23.75 20.00 1.60 3.60 a3 
Erie, N. Y. 2.40 16.00 22.50 19.00 2.00 iE ee 
Fairmont, MAMAS 8.525 2.80 18.00 35.00 16.00 3.15 3.50 13.00 
Haverhill, Mass.......... 2.80 18.50 25.00 20.00 eee Saree fo Powe 
Kansas City, | Nee 2.50 15.00 25.00 21.00 1.70 1.87 13.13 
Lansing, Mich...... bie 65 2.75 ED OM. cog ey 22.00 2.25 i ae 
ee SS 6 2.40 cg Ss Reser 26.00 1.95 2.20 eee 
Los Angeles, Cal... . 2.30 17.50 34.00 24.00 1.00 ae ame 
re 2.52 lt 7) Seas St" eee aes 2.43 ; 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 2.60 18.00 25.00 16.00 1.50 1.50 14.00 
New Bedford, Mass.......... 2.60 17.50 27.00 18.50 1.75 CS Sar 
New Haven, Conn........... 2.90 ae SSS are 25.00 1.50 |) St Saar 
New London, Conn........ : 2.80 18.00 25.00 26.00 1.50 3.00 ee 
New Orleans, La.. — 2.65 20.00 shee tdimace 16.00 2.75 3.00 10.50 
Paterson, N. J.. 2.60 16.00 25.00 18.00 1.50 2.10 14.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. are 2.30 Se Bos dors 15.50 1.85 2.65 11.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y..... 2.18 ee ee Ail eae aes 2.25 it 8 Sere 
Richmond, Va......... 3.10 20.00 31.00 17.50 1.95 2.45 13.00 
Rochester, N. Y...... 3.25 7.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 2.40 12.00 
St. Louis, Mo.... ; 2.45 Co 18.00 2.21 1.75 13.00 
St. Paul, Minn... 2.45 ify =e 18.00 2.20 ] .75 13.00 
Saginaw, Mich......... 2.35 17.00 25.00 18.00 2.50 3.25 17.00 
San Antonio, Tex........ 2.60 Te ES lisskeaves 20.00 2.10 45. a Ea 
San Francisco, Cal........ 2.60 Lf, lt Cee 22.50 1.40 1.60 16.00 
Savannah, Ga... = 2.25 16.00 25.00 20.00 1.75 Gee Be sancwmace 
eo Oy 2.80 Yay a See 20.00 i ay DR g ae. Reon 
Seattle, Wash... 1.90 20.00 35.00 22.00 1.40 Seieain oa 
Shreveport, La. . 3.60 22.00 39.00 : 2.00 4.75 15.00 
Sioux Falls, » doe 3.00 15.00 reg 24.00 1.25 i) See 
Syracuse, N. Y 3.00 17.00 22.50 18.00 2.00 See 
Tampa, Fla. 2.60 SO eee : 20.00 2.00 4.00 
Terre Haute, Ind.......... 2.85 20.00 28.00 18,00 1.65 3.50 14.50 
Toledo, O..... 2.65 14.00 21.00 16.00 1.75 A) ar 
Trenton, N. J. 2.40 17.50 26.00 18.00 1.50 2.10 14.00 
Tucson, Ariz. ener 3.17 ee eri pines ; 30.00 i. P= Bie cwik-ee 
Washington, iL ae 2.45 17.00 25.00 lS >) SSReeee oe ; eins 
Waterbury, Conn. 3.00 20.00 30.00 20.00 1.35 2.45 15.00 
Winston-Salem, N.C...... 2.80 17.50 23.50 14.00 2 SO |.-+seeee-|----- 
Youngstown, O............. 2.95 SO. Tiss s05.0< 18.00 S.7k 2.75 15.50 





























Maker of Power Shovels 
Moves and Changes Name 


The Detroit Power Shovel Co. has 
moved its entire plant and offices from 
Detroit to Benton Harbor, Mich., and 
changed the corporate name of the 
firm to the Michigan Power Shovel 
Co. The move, which was induced 
through the efforts of H. B. Ross, 
chairman of the board, gives the com- 
pany increased manufacturing facili- 
ties whereby its products, which in- 
clude power shovels, cranes and indus- 
trial clutches, may be manufactured 
(with the exception of power plants) 
under one roof. 

According to D. H. Millard, vice- 
president, production at the new loca- 
tion is already under way and deliv- 
eries will start about Oct. 15. 

At a recent meeting, when the 
changes were ordered, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: H. B. Ross, (president Ross Car- 
rier Co.), chairman of the board; W. 
E. Bernhard, president and chief en- 
gineer; D. H. Millard, vice-president 
and sales manager; Don C. Abbott, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The other directors are: H. E. 
Wynne, (vice-president Reed Foundry 
& Machine Co); D. H. Ross, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; A. Abbott of Detroit, 
Mich. 





New York Maintaining 
Average Road Program 


By approving a_ state highway 
budget of $52,000,000 for 1930, the 
state of New York is again active in 
road building this year. There are al- 
ready 10,939 miles of state highway 
and 22,081 miles of town and county 
roads in the state. 

The state highways are now serving 
2,298,985 motorists (1929 registry). 

One of the outstanding features of 
the 1930 budget was the appropriation 
of the sum of $100,000 allotted to lab- 
oratory and engineering experiments 
in an effort to determine the most 
practical low cost road surfaces for 
town roads. 

Judging by the short time required 
by traffic to break through the surfaces 
of city streets and the relatively high 
cost of reconstruction, it will be inter- 
esting to note the outcome of the ex- 
periments now in progress under the 
supervision of state engineers. 





Opens New Stone Quarry 
Near Crossville, Tenn. 


A quarry and plant for producing 
crushed stone was recently opened 
near Crossville, Tenn., by S. C. Cline. 
Mr. Cline is one of the owners of the 
Artstone Quarries Co., of Etowah, 
Tenn. 


Pit and Quarry 





























Legal Information for Operators 














Dealer Not Liable for 
Failure to Ship Stone 


It is important to know that both 
parties to a lawful contract are bound 
by its reasonable terms. Moreover, 
where two contracts are signed by the 
contracting parties, each agreement is 
distinctly separate from the other, al- 
though both contracts relate to similar 
materials intended to be used on the 
same construction job. 


For instance, in Maxwell v. Zenith 
Limestone Co., 286 Pac. 879, it was 
disclosed that a paving contractor en- 
tered into two contracts, on the same 
day, with a limestone company. 


In the first contract the limestone 
company agreed to sell the contractor 
crushed stone at a price of $1.40 per 
ton; and in the second contract agreed 
to sell and deliver sand to the con- 
tractor at a price of 90 cents per ton. 
The other provisions of the two con- 
tracts were identical and were exe- 
cuted on the same day, and both indi- 
cated upon their face that the crushed 
stone and sand were to be used by 
the contractor in the construction of a 
concrete road. Each contract con- 
tained a clause that “all orders and 
contracts are accepted subject to con- 
tingencies of manufacture and ship- 
ping, and other causes beyond the 
seller’s control.” 


After delivering a considerable por- 
tion of the rock and sand, a shaft in 
the crusher broke and the seller was 
unable to deliver rock for thirty days. 
However, he shipped the sand accord- 
ing to the terms of the sand contract. 

The contractor, believing that the 
seller had breached both of the con- 
tracts, refused to accept delivery of 
the sand because both rock and sand 
were needed to carry on the highway 
construction work. 

The contractor filed suit against the 
seller for damages based upon his 
losses resulting from non-delivery of 
the rock. The seller filed an answer- 
ing suit against the contractor for loss 
of profits resulting from failure of the 
latter to accept delivery of the shipped 
sand. 

The contractor contended that the 
above clause in the contract did not 
excuse the seller from failure to make 
delivery of rock, although the shaft 
on the crushing machine broke and, 
that, because the contract related to 
“similar materials” required to build 
the highway, it entitled him to refuse 
delivery of the sand since the seller 
failed to deliver the rock. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the seller not liable 
for failure to deliver the rock and, 
also, held the contractor liable for 
$650 damages because he refused to 
accept delivery of the sand. This 
Court said: 
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“The contract for the delivery of the 
crushed stone provided that ‘all orders 
and contracts are accepted subject to 
contingencies of manufacture and 
shipping, and other causes beyond 
seller’s control.’ ... We think that 
the broken shaft in the crushing ma- 
chine would be such a contingency as 
was intended by the contract. Cer- 
tainly, it would be an event which 
would come without design, fore- 
thought, or expectation on behalf of 
the defendant. . . . Two separate and 
distinct written contracts were en- 
tered into. True, they were signed 
the same date, and so far as their 
form is concerned they are practically 
identical. One, however, provides for 
the purchase of sand for a particular 
project, and the other for the pur- 
chase of crushed rock at a different 
price. While they were both to be 
used in the same project, there is no 
circumstance tending to show that it 
was the intention of the parties that 
it should be one contract. ... We 
think the two contracts are separate 
and independent, and therefore the 
lower Court did not err in holding the 
plaintiff (contractor) liable for dam- 
ages for breaching the contract to 
purchase sand.” 


Liability of Employer 
for Injury to: Workman 


Generally speaking, the common- 
law rule is that when an employer has 
fully performed his duty to an em- 
ployee, the employee assumes the ob- 
vious risks of danger in employment 
voluntarily engaged in when he is 
capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating such risks and dangers. More- 
over, the employer is not liable in dam- 
ages for injuries to the employee 
caused by the negligence of a fellow 
servant when the employer does not, 
by his negligence or other conduct, 
proximately contribute to the injury. 
It is well established, also, that an em- 
ployer is not made liable for the death 
or injury to an employee, by a state 
law, which specifies that employers en- 
gaged in dynamiting are liable for 
death or injury to employees, if the 
accident did not happen when dyna- 
miting was being done. 

For example, in Cummer Co. v. 
Silas, 125 So. 372, a state law was in- 
terpreted which provides that an em- 
ployer engaged in blasting or dynamit- 
ing shall be liable in damages for in- 
juries to employees. The denendents 
of an employee, who was killed, sued 
the owner of a quarry for compensa- 
tion. 

The testimony disclosed that a part 
of the process of producing the rock 
from the quarry was performed by 
blasting the rock with high explosives 
which loosened the rock from its bed. 


The rock was then picked up with 
steam shovels, loaded into conveyors 
and carried to the crushing plant. 
It became expedient to transfer a 
steam shovel from one rock quarry to 
another. The steam shovel moved 
under its own power on caterpillar 
gear. It had arrived at the rock 
pit and was being conveyed down an 
incline from the outside ground level 
to the bottom of the pit when the 
dipper fell upon the employee and 
killed him. 

The employee’s dependents con- 
tended that, in view of the above men- 
tioned state law, the employer was 
liable. However, the Court held the 
employer not liable, and said: 

“The evidence shows conclusively 
that there was no blasting or dynamit- 
ing being engaged in by the defendant 
at the place involved at the time the 
injury and death occurred. The evi- 
dence also shows that the machinery 
being moved, and the moving of which 
caused the death, was not a machine 
the purpose of which was to be used 
in blasting or dynamiting. Neither 
does the evidence show that the de- 
fendant (employer) was engaged in 
the occupation of blasting and dyna- 
miting ... The mere fact that de- 
fendant, in its business of mining lime 
rock, deemed it expedient to use and 
did use the process of blasting and 
dynamiting to loosen the rock did not 
bring it within the purview of the 
statute in such a way as to make it 
liable under the statute for injury to 
an employee who happened to be in- 
jured while performing the duties for 
which he was employed in connection 
with other work incident to the opera- 
tion of mining and when blasting and 
dynamiting had no causal connection 
with the injury.” 

Also, in another leading case, 
Prairie Pebble Phosphate Co. v. Tay- 
lor, 64 Fla. 403, the Court said: 

“If the master is negligent in his 
duty to take proper care in the selec- 
tion of those who are to work with 
other employees, he may be liable in 
damages for injuries approximately 
resulting from such negligence if re- 
covery by the injured party is not 
barred by reason of contributory neg- 
ligence; but in such case the negligence 
of the master and resulting injury 
must be properly alleged and must 
be proven as alleged.” 








Fuller Company Opens 
Chicago Sales Offices 


The Fuller Company, of Catasauqua, 
Pa., has opened an office at 1118 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago. The engineer in 
charge of this sales office is J. M. 
Alonso. 
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Insurance Problems Discussed 

















Earthquake Insurance 


The earth we live on is not as solid 
as it appears to be. To look at a 
mountain or a stone quarry or even a 
hard-baked field of clay gives one the 
impression that we are standing on a 
pretty solid foundation, which indeed, 
for most practical purposes, we are. 
But, without going deeply into geol- 
ogy or history, we know that away 
under our feet lie great forces of 
molten heat and gas and that, when- 
ever these get loose, old Mother Earth 
doesn’t act natural. 

Earthquake insurance is not a new- 
comer in the underwriting field. 
Everyone has heard of it, but most 
people have not taken the trouble to 
look into it or the reasons for its 
existence. Property owners divide 
themselves into two classes: those 
who take earthquake insurance as a 
necessity like fire insurance, and those 
who are simply not interested. Rough- 
ly speaking, this second class (the 
not-interested ones) includes every- 
body who does not live on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Pacific Coast 


Among Far Westerners there are 
also two classes—on the surface. 
There are those property owners. who 
frankly carry ‘quake indemnity as a 
necessary part of their overhead. And 
there are others who, through pride, 
speak lightly of the risk (one Cali- 
fornian has told me he was more 
afraid of prairie fires than of earth- 
quakes)—but still they carry the cov- 
erage. 

Persons in this last-named class are 
in very much the same position men- 
tally as some men who refuse to draw 
up wills because they do not like to 
think about dying. Now drawing a 
will never hastened a man’s death; 
it is just good business sense. And 
carrying proper insurance will not 
bring on an earthquake. The risk of 
earthquake damage on the Pacific 
Coast may not be excessive—it cer- 
tainly is nothing to lose sleep over. 
Yet losses are possible and, since the 
rates are proportioned on the actual 
possibilities, the only sensible busi- 
ness policy is to carry insurance. 


Eastern States 


As for the rest of the country, 
earthquakes, though improbable, are 
possible. They are least likely to oc- 
cur in the middle west, where a deep 
blanket of loam, clay and gravel acts 
as a cushion between the earth’s sur- 
face and the disruptive forces under- 
neath. The northeastern part of the 
United States has a much more defi- 
nite chance of a ’quake than the aver- 
age man realizes. It has been fairly 
well established that a fault exists in 
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the earth’s structure at this point. A 
fault is a line or crack under the 
earth’s surface where the basic rock 
structure on the two sides of the line 
does not fit together, and there is a 
tendency in nature to stage an up- 
heaval some time to relieve the strain 
of unequal pressure and get the two 
sides in harmony. One end of this 
fault seems to be in New Jersey. The 
line runs right under the City of New 
York and extends up through New 
England. Therefore, a movement to 
relieve this situation—that is, an 
earthquake—must be faced as an 
actual possibility. 

For property owners east of the 
Pacific Coast the situation may be 
summed up as follows: your chance of 
a loss, though small, is real, the insur- 
ance rate is very low; and, therefore, 
you should consider whether it is good 
business to get rid of any hazard if 
the price is small enough. 


Position of Mortgagees 


The problem of earthquake insur- 
ance is of especial interest to mort- 
gagees—to those who have bought 
mortgages as an investment or who 
have loaned money with real estate 
as collateral security. A man chooses 
a mortgage as an investment primar- 
ily because of its safety. But no mort- 
gage is safe unless it is backed by 
adequate insurance. Years ago we 
were always satisfied if a mortgage 
was safeguarded by fire insurance 
only. Today, however, the more pro- 
gressive bankers and real estate op- 
erators who negotiate mortgages look 
into the whole field of insurance. It 
is very common to require windstorm, 
public liability and other forms of in- 
surance as well as fire. In the same 
respect a mortgage holder should look 
into the risk of earthquake. Wher- 
ever the chance of a loss is real, even 
though not probable, earthquake in- 
surance should be demanded as an 
extra protection. 


Damage to Foundation 


The main provisions of the earth- 
quake-insurance policy are like those 
of the standard fire contract. All mat- 
ters of when to file proof of loss, how 
to determine the value of damaged 
property, and how to cover different 
insurable interests follow the same 
weil known rules as fire insurance. 
The outstanding difference between 
earthquake and fire indemnity is in 
the attitude of the policy toward the 
foundations of buildings. In fire in- 
surance the policy holder wants to 
have the foundations specifically ex- 
cluded from coverage. He figures 


that foundations will not be damaged 
by fire, even if the building walls col- 
lapse, and he would rather exclude the 
foundations outright rather than in- 
crease his insurance enough to cover 


their value. The nature of an earth- 
quake loss is quite different from a 
tire loss, however. Earthquake losses 
literally happen “from the ground up.” 
The ’quakes which just rattle a few 
dishes or crack a little plaster do not 
mould our underwriting opinions, and 
the things we really insure for are the 
big losses. In a real earthquake the 
brunt of the strain is borne by the 
framework of a building. The foun- 
dations will be warped off center and 
the frame will be twisted. This is 
where insurance offers its biggest 
service. The damage in such a case 
may not look like much from the out- 
side. The building may appear to be 
practically intact. Yet engineers can 
easily prove that, where the founda- 
tions or frame have been knocked out 
of alignment, however slightly, the 
building is structurally weak and the 
insurance loss will be very large in 
spite of appearances. 

Another feature of the earthquake 
policy lies in the so-called “bridging 
the earthquake-fire gap.” The stand- 
ard fire insurance policy says that if 
any part of the building shall fall 
(except as a result of fire) the entire 
policy is immediately void. That is, 
if we should have a situation where 
earthquake knocks over a portion of 
a building, thereby causing a fire 
which destroys the balance of the 
property, the fire insurance policies 
are worthless. However, earthquake 
policies will cover this resultant fire 
loss and are the only legal way to 
cover this inevitable gap in fire in- 
surance. 


Lessons from Tokio 


From the scientific standpoint our 
scholars and our underwriters have 
learned a great deal since the great 
Tokio earthquake of 1923. We know 
that our building codes are quite gen- 
erally too lenient and that, even in 
what might be called our zone of most 
likely ’quakes, many cities still per- 
mit the construction of buildings 
which could not withstand earth- 
quakes of ordinary intensity. As to 
how serious this problem is in your 
individual situation, we would sug- 
gest that you take up the matter 
with your local insurance agent who 
can secure up-to-date statistical in- 
formation from the headquarters of 
any of the large insurance companies. 








Build U. S. Dam at Site 
of Lime Products Plant 


United States government engineers 
have completed a survey of the land 
for one of the dams to span the Missis- 
sippi river and have definitely decided 
on a location just above the Trempea- 
leau Lime Products Co. plant located 
at Galesville, Wis. 
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Huge Jaw Crusher Turns 
Out 15 Tons per Minute 


The New England Road Machinery 
Co. recently completed and tested what 
is said to be the largest welded break- 
er built in this country. After several 
months of hard usage in the plant of 
the Saugus Sand & Stone Corp., it has 
proved to be a wonderful success. 

The machine is a 42-in. by 48-in. jaw 
crusher and is operating at the rate 
of fifteen tons per minute with the 
jaws set to 5 in. 

In designing and building this break- 
er the company made a radical change 
in both design and construction. The 
purpose was not only to produce a 
breaker of greater efficiency, but also 
to develop one which would have cer- 
tain definite economical advantages. 
The main part of the breaker is en- 
tirely electrically welded. The type of 
construction reduces the weight con- 
siderably over the old method of using 
castings. It has a total weight of ap- 
proximately 80 tons, and was moved 
from the factory to the Saugus Sand 
& Stone Corp. plant in two sections. 

In addition to the economies effect- 
ed through the use of less material, 
fewer parts, reduced cost of moving 
and setting up, there are decided im- 
provements made possible by using 
plates. Because of the decreased 
weight and improved design, less pow- 
er is necessary for operation. 

Careful consideration has been given 
to all wearing parts through the use 
of manganese steel. Because of the 
greatly decreased weight and im- 
proved design, this breaker is cooled 
entirely by oil and grease which does 
away with the costly piping of water 
to the breaker and the bother of get- 
ting rid of the water that has been 


used for cooling. The New England 
Road Machinery Co. believes that it is 
the only breaker manufactured that 
does not have to depend on water for 
cooling. 

In applying this principle of con- 
struction, which has been so success- 
fully used in the building of other 
large equipment and machinery, the 
company feels that it has contributed 
an engineering achievement which car- 
ries decided economic benefits to its 
own particular field. 


New Super-Size Bucket 
Loader Has Disk Feeder 


As an addition to its standard line 
of crawler and wheel-type bucket load- 
ers with capacities ranging from 1 to 
1% cu. yd. per minute, the Barber- 
Greene Co. of Aurora, IIl., announces a 
new large-capacity loader—the model 
62 crawler-mounted bucket loader. 
The new machine has a height of 19 
ft. 4 in., a clean-up width of 7 ft. 6 in., 
and a capacity of 2 cu. yd. per minute. 
It is a crawler-mounted, power-pro- 
pelled, one-man loading unit. 

Designed for work wherever loose 
bulk material need be handled, its 
great height and high capacity make 
it a very efficient tool for loading 
trucks in pits, and its strong disk- 
feeding arrangement make it usable 
for trimming subgrade on road jobs. 
It may also be had with grizzly or 
power-vibrated screen for screening 
gravel, stone, or coke. 

The machine has centralized control. 
Steering levers, master clutch pedal, 
transmission shift lever, power-boom 
hoist lever, bucket line-drive lever, 
crawler-speed change lever, and scrap- 
er-hoist wheel are all centered about 
the operator’s platform. Although 





























The size of this huge jaw crusher is indicated by comparison with the man in front of it. 
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Super bucket loader. 


much greater in size and capacity, the 
model 62 may be operated by one man 
as easily as one of the light Barber- 
Greene loaders. 

For insurance against strains due to 
overload, the patented overload re- 
lease sprocket is present. This 
sprocket is a standard protective fea- 
ture on a great many Barber-Greene 
machines. It is built in two parts, the 
outer rim which carries the drive 
chain, and the inner part which is 
keyed to the head shaft that drives the 
bucket line and is held against the out- 
er rim by two strong springs. When 
too great a load is placed on the 
buckets, the springs compress, allow- 
ing the outer rim to turn without hav- 
ing any effect on the bucket line. The 
tension of these springs is adjustable. 
On the model 62, a similar safety 
sprocket appears on the crawler drive 
shaft. This trips only when the power 
transmitted is excessive, and thus pro- 
tects the crawlers and machinery from 
damage. 

The loader feeds itself by means of 
two large 42-in. disks that revolve in- 
ward toward the buckets. These disks 
are flat on the ground and slide under 
the pile or into the bank like a knife 
blade slides under a piece of pie. 
They crowd enough material onto the 
buckets to keep the machine working 
at a 2-cu. yd.-per-min. rate, and yet, 
by their construction are not danger- 
ous to workmen. The floating, adjust- 
able scraper cleans a path 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide, an important feature in loading 
from stock-piles where a clean pick- 
up is desired. 

The patented floating boom is de- 
signed so that the thrust from the 
feeding end is transmitted directly to 
the crawlers, and the power from the 
crawlers is used most efficiently. 

Two of these new loaders are now 
in operation at the plant of the George 
H. Noone Sand & Gravel Co. of West 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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Trucks for hauling concrete. 


New Trucks Designed to 
Haul Pre-Mixed Concrete 


Four new trucks, Hug Roadbuilder 
chassis equipped with 3-cu. yd. Woods 
bathtub-type bodies were recently de- 
livered to the Big Rock Stone & Ma- 
terial Co. of Little Rock, Ark., by the 
Hug Co. of Highland, Ill. They are of 
special design. 

The trucks are to be used for de- 
livering ready-mixed concrete. The en- 
gines are Buda 4-cylinder heavy-duty 
type. Transmissions are 5 speeds for- 
ward and 2 in reverse. The rear axles 
are full floating. The frame is of 6- 
in. I-beam construction. Tires are 34 
in. by 7 in. with duals at the rear. 
Wheel bases are only 114 in. with a 
special set-back front wheel assembly. 
This design provides an evenly dis- 
tributed load over each wheel. 

The Big Rock Stone & Material Co. 
has been using Hugs for several years 
and the delivery of the four new 
models brings its fleet up to 14. 


Magnetic Contactor for 
A. C. Motors Announced 


Cutler - Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has redesigned its entire line of 
type AAA automatic starters for small 
A.C. motors, to incorporate a newly 
developed “twin-break” magnetic con- 


tactor. This new contactor provides 
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Twin-break, across-the-line starter. 
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Big Rock Stone & Material Co. 


many features which are of interest. 
The contacts are of heavy coin-silver 
which retains its current-carrying ca- 
pacity even if oxidized and always 
makes a good contact with little tem- 
perature rise. The principle reduces 
arc voltage by half. The Thermoplax 
arc pockets, by reducing the air con- 
tent around the contacts, actually pre- 
vent the formation of a destructive 
arc. These arc pockets also act as a 
shield so that wires which are run 
along the side of the contactor cannot 
interfere with its operation. 

A magnetic latch has been added to 
prevent accidental closure of the con- 
tacts if the starter is accidentally 
bumped or tilted—the latch must be 
drawn aside by the operating magnet 
before the contacts can close. This is 
an important feature, especially if the 
starter is mounted on moving machin- 
ery. A new hinge structure facilitates 
removing and replacing the contact 
board and insures correct replacing of 
the board before the starter can 
operate. 

These new contactors are made in 
three- and four-pole types. The maxi- 
mum rating for two or three phase 
are: 3 hp., 110 volts; 5 hp., 220 volts 
and 7% hp., 440 or 550 volts. The 
illustration shows an across-the-line- 
type starter which is using this new 
contactor. The contact board is re- 
moved to show the silver, butt-type 
contacts. 


Attachment to Tractor 
Cleans Snow from Yard 


The economical advantage of prompt 
removal of snow from platforms, run- 
ways, yards and alleys is so obvious 
that special interest attaches to the 
announcement by the Clark Tructract- 
or Co., Battle Creek, Mich., of a new 
implement for snow removal at low 
cost. This is the Clarktor snow plow, 
built on the sturdy Tructractor chassis. 
The adjustable blade, always under the 
operator’s control, has a renewable 
cutting edge of special hardened alloy 
steel and, when lowered, rides on two 
steel buttons which prevent the edge 
of the blade from striking minor pave- 
ment irregularities. The plow assem- 


bly is hung on heavy springs in the 
supporting chains. Road shocks are 
completely absorbed. The 82-in. blade 
cleans a path 74 in. wide. 

The plow assembly is easily removed 
and the Clark rotary broom substi- 
tuted. The broom is 72 in. long and 
sweeps a path 60 in. wide. It is so 
compact and the tractor is so agile that 
this broom can easily negotiate nar- 
row factory aisles, plant roadways, 
crowded piers. 

The tractor which supplies power 
and traction is the standard Clarktor 
four-wheeled industrial tractor, gas- 
powered. It has a turning radius of 
108 in. and develops 3,600 lb. draw-bar 
pull in low gear. The tractor-type en- 
gine, standard truck transmission and 
multiple-disk clutch insure dependable 
service. Equipment includes self-start- 
er, generator, battery, head and tail 
lights. When not in service as a 
sweeper or as a plow, the machine is 
available for a multiplicity of pulling 
and pushing jobs. 

The equipment used in loading snow 
into trucks is -the new Clarktor 
power shovel. That is permanently 
built on the tractor chassis. Improved 
hydraulic cylinders enable the operator 
to pick up and hold the load at any 





Tractor with plow attachment for removing 
snow. 


desired point. Bucket clearance, raised, 
is 7 ft. 5 in.; and dumped, 6 ft. 5 in. 
Plants will find this power scoop of 
value on many kinds of work besides 
snow removal. It will handle fast and 
economically any loose, liquid mate- 
rial such as sand, gravel, bulk cement, 
soft coal, ashes, fertilizer. The rig is 
said to do the work of from ten to 
fifteen wheelbarrow and shovel men. 


Manganese-Steel Screen 
Cloth Made in Fine Mesh 


Ten years ago, when manganese- 
steel screens were first introduced by 
the Manganese Steel Forge Co. of 
Philadelphia to operators of crushed- 
stone, sand and gravel, and similar 
plants, they were considered an inno- 
vation. As installation after installa- 
tion was made, the outstanding econ- 
omy of these screens was demon- 
strated, and today they are widely 
used wherever abrasive materials are 
graded. Screening costs have been 
reduced in hundreds of plants by the 
wear-resisting qualities of rolled man- 
ganese steel, the application of which 
to screens was developed by Rol-Man 
engineers. 

Until recently the use of manganese- 
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steel screens has been confined to 
equipment for separating coarse ma- 
terials, the smallest size being screen 
cloth with 3/16-in. openings and made 
of 3/16-in. rods. 

The success of these larger sizes 
led to the development of screens for 
separating fine materials, with the re- 
sult that fine-mesh manganese-steel 
screens are now on the market. En- 
tering into their manufacture is the 
experience gained through years de- 
voted exclusively to the production 
and application of manganese-steel 
screens. 

This fine-mesh screen cloth is made 
of drawn manganese-steel wire with a 
double-crimp weave, and is available 
in sizes from 2-mesh down to 16-mesh, 
with square or rectangular openings, 
and in desired wire diameters. It can 
be readily applied to revolving, vi- 
brating, shaking or inclined-gravity 
equipment, and proves highly eco- 
nomical for separating fine, abrasive 
materials such as crushed stone, sand 
and gravel, slag, ore, cement, gypsum, 
cinders, oyster shells and _ roofing 
granules. 

The economy of Rol-Man fine-mesh 
screen cloth is due to its unusually 
long life, thereby decreasing mainte- 
nance and replacements as well as in- 
terruptions to plant operations. 

This ability to withstand abrasive 
action for a long time is due, in turn, 
to the fact that the wire is made of a 
true manganese steel which provides 
an extreme tough-hardness and duc- 
tility approached by no other metal or 
alloy. The chemical analysis is as fol- 
lows: 


Manganese ........ 11.00% to 14.00% 


SOMIIN ..6 :s0. 0 6456 5.4.0 1.00% to 1.40% 
PERE aiigcc kaise ors 0.10% to 0.20% 
FPROSPNOTUS. ......6. 0.05% to 0.09% 
2 eee 0.01% to 0.03% 


It is a well-known fact that the 
tough-hardness and ductility of mah- 
ganese steel are greatly improved by 
the process of hot working (rolling 
and forging). In drawing the rods 
into wires, the physical characteristics 
of the metal are still further improved. 
By use of special wire-drawing equip- 
ment, combined with scientific heat 
treatments, a true, tough-hard man- 
ganese-steel wire with an ultimate 
tensile strength of 160,000 lb. per sq. 
in. was produced. In addition to this 
high tensile strength, the wire pos- 
sesses remarkable toughness. 





New Carriers Maintain 
Concrete’s Consistency 


The Davis concrete-transfer system, 
manufactured by Norris K. Davis, Inc., 
of San Francisco, Cal., has been de- 
signed to meet the national demand 
for a successful, economical, and prac- 
tical method of delivering ready-mixed 
concrete from a central-mixing plant 
directly to the job without change of 
consistency as indicated by the initial 
slump test. 

By this system, the mixing body 
may be mounted on any standard make 
truck chassis of proper capacity. 
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Part of a fleet of concrete carriers operated by the Ready-Mixed Concrete Co. of San Francisco. 


The operation is as follows: On ar- 
rival at the mixing plant the water- 
tight gate on top of the body is opened 
and the batch poured directly from the 
stationary mixer into the cylindrical 
body. The water-tight gate is then 
closed and sealed by a simple device 
requiring only a few seconds to op- 
erate. The driver proceeds to the job, 
rotating the cylindrical body for about 
200 ft. only, then the rotation is 
stopped until within 300 or 400 ft. of 
the job, when it is again revolved until 
the job is reached. The discharge gate 
is then brought to the bottom position 
and opened by a rack and pinion by 
which the concrete flow can be regu- 
lated either to discharge into wheel- 
barrows, buggies, buckets, or directly 
into forms as the job requires. After 
discharging the concrete the rear gate 
is closed and locked, which requires 
only a few seconds, and the return to 
the plant is made and the operation 
repeated. 

The body consists of a rotating cyl- 
inder supported on four rollers which 
revolve in heavy-duty roller bearings. 
The drum is rotated by the truck en- 
gine through a power take-off and re- 
duction unit mounted on the truck 
chassis, or by a separate power unit 
if desired. 

Units are made in five sizes: 1-, 
144-, 2-, 3- and 4-cu. yd. capacity of 
pre-mixed concrete. 

The 1-cu. yd. and 1%-cu. yd. outfits 
are built to assemble on a light truck 
chassis such as a Ford or Chevrolet, and 
are of the same general design as the 
2-, 3- and 4-cu. yd. outfits, the only 
difference being the general dimen- 
sions and weight. 





Spring Wind-Up Closes 
Doors on Dump Wagons 


Not feeling satisfied with the com- 
plicated mechanism in power devices 
recently developed for winding up the 
doors of large dump wagons, the West- 
ern Wheeled Scraper Co. of Aurora, 











Spring-closing dump doors. 


Ill., has developed a simple and easily- 
operated door control for Western 
crawler wagons, which can be attached 
to wagons in the field as well as to new 
wagons in the shop. The spring wind- 
up is the result of many months of ef- 
fort in striving for a simple, fool-proof 
device. It is a new departure in door- 
control mechanism, operating through 
the two most economical forms of 
power—gravity and spring action. The 
spring acts instantly to close the doors 
and in its entire design the mechanism 
meets the need for simplicity, speed, 
safety and economy. 

‘The mechanism in brief is as fol- 
lows: A large spring with sufficient 
initial energy to close the doors tight 
under all conditions; a toggle-and- 
ratchet arrangement, completely en- 
closed, to hold the doors closed against 
load and open against the spring pres- 
sure; a pawl and ratchet device so con- 
structed that a single pull on a rope 
running to the tractor or a single pull 
on the lever to which the rope is at- 
tached will trip the load and a second 
pull on the same rope or lever will 
close the doors when the wagon has 
moved forward free of the dumped 
load. As this mechanism is controlled 
at all times by either the tractor driver 
or the man on the dump, it eliminates 
the man formerly needed to trip and 
wind up the doors, as well as increases 
production by its greater speed. 

No extra attachments are needed for 
the tractor. 





Making Stainless Steel 
Wire Cloth for Screens 


The Newark Wire Cloth Co., New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturers of wire cloth 
for all industrial purposes, announces 
that it is now manufacturing wire 
cloth of stainless steel. This cloth is 
made in all meshes, widths and 
lengths, and will be made as fine as 
200 by 200 (40,000 openings per sq. in.) 
provided quantity orders will warrant. 





Flexible Teeth Feature 
New Type Roll Crusher 


A slow-speed crusher of the single- 
roll type with flexible teeth has just 
been placed on the market by the Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. The crusher, known as the 
Flextooth, was designed especially for 
reducing coal and similar materials to 
uniform sizes, smaller than can readily 
be produced by the ordinary roll 
crusher. 
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Sectional view of roll crusher with flexible teeth. 

The machine is of heavy, rugged 
construction. A large flywheel pulley 
furnishes suitable belt drive direct to 
the motor pulley. The steel teeth, 
which are renewable, form the out- 
standing feature. As the illustration 
shows, they are kept in their outward 
position by centrifugal force and are 
so designed that this outward position 
is maintained at a very slow speed. 
When coming in contact with tramp 
iron or other hard material, the teeth 
are free to swing back, allowing the 
points of the teeth to disappear back 
of the outer face of the roll. This fea- 
ture protects against breakage caused 
by foreign material gettiny into the 
material about to be crushed. 

Hinged breaker plates allow easy 
access to all working parts and the 
large screening area assures a large 
capacity of uniform product. 





Tractor Places 15-Ton 
Pump Unit in Position 
The Coronet Phosphate Co., of 99 
John St., New York, N. Y., produces 
phosphate rock in Florida, operating 
plants and pits in the vicinity of Pem- 

broke, Fla., and Plant City, Fla. 
The accompanying view shows the 
application of a Caterpillar 60 trac- 


Handling at Gravel Plant Accomplished 
Entirely by Portable Conveyor 














Portable-conveyor plant of Otto Weisgerber & Sons. 


The sand-and-gravel plant operated 
by Otto Weisgerber & Sons, at 
Rochelle Park, N. Y., is unique in that 
all material handling is done by port- 
able belt conveyors. The conveyors, 
which were supplied by the Portable 
Machinery Co., of Clifton, N. J., handle 





the material to the screens, load the 
sized sand and gravel direct to trucks, 
or place the various grades of prod- 
ucts in separate storage piles to be 
used as needed. 

The accompanying picture shows the 











tor in pit No. 4. The tractor is shown 
placing a 15-ton pumping unit in its 
final location. 

W. H. Taylor of Plant City is gen- 
eral superintendent of the company’s 
operations in Florida. T. O. Head, who 
also makes his headquarters at Plant 
City, is chief engineer. 





Truck Hauls Mixer over 


Rough Roads in Safety 
A picture provided by Hasson & Co., 
of Bagdad, Iraq, shows a 5-ton con- 
crete mixer loaded upon a Reo Model 
GA Speedwagon as it was transported 
for three days over mountainous 
roads from Khorasan to Teheran. The 
trip was made without mishap. 














Tractor placing pumping unit in position in phosphate pit. 














Concrete mixer on truck in far-off Persia. 


To make extra money, the native 
driver carried passengers and extra 
goods in the space behind and below 
the mixer, so that his average load 
was probably 5% to 6 tons. This 
Speedwagon has been running over 
the same roads with equally heavy 
loads for the past fourteen months 
without a break down and has not been 
in a machine shop for any overhauling. 
It has more than paid for its initial 
cost and the contractor (at the right 
in the photo) claims that it is still as 
good as new. 





The G. H. Williams Co., of Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of Champion buckets and 
arch-girders announces the appoint- 
ment of Kratz & McClelland of San 
Francisco as agents for the northern 
California territory. Complete stocks 
will be carried by the distributing com- 
pany. 
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One-Way Clutch Insures 
Constant, Positive Drive 


The Pitter positive one-way clutch 
is said to be the last word in simplic- 
ity, efficiency and strength. It is a 
unidirectional clutch which is instan- 
taneous in lock and release and it 
is guaranteed never to slip as, the 
lock being entirely positive, the greater 
the load the tighter the already in- 
tense lock becomes. 

It consists of a central spindle 
carrying three pivoting arms or struts 
at the outer ends of which are shoes 
fitting in an annular groove. Shoes 
and annular grooves are made of 
high-grade steel, hardened and ground. 
Light coil springs are used to keep 
these shoes always in position for 
gripping but these springs take no 
part in the drive. 

The Pitter clutch gives a positive 
drive from the hub to the outer ring 
or from the outer ring to the hub. 
It functions perfectly at all speeds, 
runs in a bath of oil, and is in full en- 
gagement even when starting from 
rest. The springs are primarily of 
importance when starting from rest 
or at exceedingly low speeds. 

Locking instantaneously, the instant 
the clutch is in operation. no relative 
motion of the clutch parts can occur 
under load, distortion and deflection 
being negligible because of robust de- 





Positive one-way clutch. 


sign and generous safety factors. It 
will work in any position and transmit 
a very high maximum torque for a 
minimum size with no back lash or 
lost movement. 

Jamming is impossible because the 
force of the load, which causes the 
shoes to lock, tends to move the struts 
to a radial position and with the re- 
moval of the load the lock is instantly 
released. Wear, if any, is negligible, 
as when the clutch is under load there 
is no motion between the shoes and 
the retaining rings and when the 
clutch is free there is no pressure be- 
tween parts. Therefore, to all intents 
and purposes, there is no wear. What- 
ever wear there might be in time is 
automatically compensated for. 

Another novel feature of the Pitter 
clutch is the infinite variability of the 
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position of the lock, in marked con- 
trast to the action of a pawl and 
ratchet which is determined by the 
size and number of the teeth in the 
ratchet. 

These clutches have been in use 
abroad for several years for diverse 





purposes, including mechanical lubri- 
cators, excavating machinery, oil 
pumps, mine drills, nail making and 
wire-drawing machinery, and printing 
presses. They are now being put on 
the market in this country by the Uni- 
versal Gear Corp. of Chicago. 








Progress in the Manufacture and Use 


of Caleium Chloride 


It is not difficult for anyone having 
knowledge of the calcium chloride busi- 
ness in the past ten years, either from 
the manufacture or sales standpoint, 
to recall the day when the only market 
of consequence for calcium chloride 
came from the refrigerating industry, 
according to Calcite Screenings. Only 
a few years ago one spoke of the man- 
ufacture or sale of calcium chloride in 
relatively small figures, and the pos- 
sibilities of increasing the demand by 
the sale of calcium to more diversified 
lines seemed very remote. 

However, in recent years, this con- 
dition has changed and this change is 
to be credited to the research depart- 
ments of both consumer and manufac- 
turer. Many and more important uses 
have developed and today calcium 
chloride becomes one of importance to 
the chemical industry from the stand- 
point of tons manufactured and ac- 
tually consumed. While the actual con- 
sumption has increased, the manufac- 
turer has kept abreast of the times, 
and, in fact, anticipated the demand to 
the extent that at no time has there 
been even the slightest suggestion of a 
lack of supply; for, in fact, production 
has increased in excess of the demands 
and should some new use develop over 
night, there is a flexible production 
available to take care of any emer- 
gency. 

Ten years ago, so-called solid or 
fused calcium chloride 73-75 per cent, 
was considered standard and the con- 
sumer found it necessary to undertake 
the breaking up of this solid mass at 
considerable loss and expense before 
using it. There was also the old style 
granular calcium. This product was 
most unsatisfactory to produce and, as 
a rule, to retain in a granular condi- 
tion for any length of time, usually 
reaching destination on shipment in a 
more or less caked condition, thereby 
defeating its purpose. This product 
was 73 to 75 per cent CaCl, and like 
the solid, was not always free from im- 
purities, which caused more or less 

trouble to the refrigeration engineer. 
The so-called solid calcium of improved 
quality is still with us, but the granu- 
lar product has been replaced by cal- 
cium chloride 77-80 per cent flake, and 
is manufactured by a more efficient 
process, which practically eliminates 
caking, assuring the customer a free- 
. flowing calcium that can be stored for 
an indefinite time, and the manufac- 
turer a product that can be produced 
in large quantities and successfully 
carried in storage in anticipation of 


heavy shipments if they are required. 

At this time a radical change was 

made in the shipping container. Many 
objections had to be overcome when it 
was suggested that flake calcium chlor- 
ide was to be shipped in canvas bags. 
One could hardly conceive of a product 
that would absorb three times its 
weight in moisture being shipped in 
any other than a metal container. 
These objections were finally success- 
fully eliminated in the development of 
an efficient waterproof bag and in this 
type package today, the greater por- 
tion of flake calcium chloride tonnage 
now reaches the consumer. 

Refrigeration has already been men- 
tioned as the backbone of the calcium 
chloride industry. Today this demand 
gives way as far as tonnage is con- 
cerned to the building and maintenance 
of public highways, and from this use 
the really big business has developed. 
Who ever heard of shipping a train 
load of calcium chloride for refrigera- 
tion purposes? While today in the 
heart of the busy season when the dust 
nuisance is pestering the tourist and 
the demand for dust free roads is made 
to the highway engineer, carloads of 
calcium chloride by the hundreds and 
even train loads of flake calcium are 
rushed to destination and distributed 
to numerous county and state depart- 
ments where it is eventually spread 
over the highways and absorbs mois- 
ture to the extent that dust is elim- 
inated wherever calcium is applied. 

Calcium chloride has long been used 
to eliminate dust on gravel roads and 
highways, but only recently a calcium 
chloride mixture has been developed 
that is now being used in increasing 
quantities in the so-called dusting or 
treating of coal. This chemical mix- 
ture in liquid form is sprayed on the 
coal under pressure either at the mine 
or in the yard and the ultimate con- 
sumer is assured on delivery of a dust- 
less product, which remains dustless 
for a long period, as well as having 
other advantages over untreated coal, 
thus creating an additional use for cal- 
cium that was practically unknown a 
few years ago. 

In fire protection, both the sprinkler 
systems and such other equipment as 
fire barrels and buckets, that are nec- 
essarily exposed to the elements, and 
particularly when it is a problem of 
freezing, calcium chloride plays a most 
important part. The tonnage con- 


sumed for this purpose is large and its 
efficiency is recognized so that the de- 
mand is increasing from year to year. 
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Manufacturers’ Publications 





metallic mineral producers. 








Each publication listed below contains information of interest to non- 

Readers may obtain, without charge—except 

where a price may be stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these 

publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 














Belting 

Lynx—New Type. 16 p., 8 ill. 
(The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O.) 
Describes and illustrates a new type 
of composition belting for power trans- 
mission. Advantages claimed are re- 
markable pulling power and low-cost 
performance. Several typical plant 
installations are illustrated. 
Burning Equipment 

Volcanic Oil Burning Equipment. 16 
p., 7 ill. (The Volcanic Specialties Co., 
Alliance, O.) Describes the use of oil- 
burning equipment and the principles 
of proper combustion. Blowers and 
burners are described in detail. Fig- 
ures on capacity, air flow, and oil con- 
sumption are given. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic 

Pneumatic Conveying and Dust Con- 
trol in Glass Plants. 4p.,4 ill. (Bul- 
letin No. 522. The Dust Recovery & 
Conveying Co., Cleveland, O.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the pneumatic- 
conveying handling system in a large 
glass-making plant. Also describes and 
illustrates the dust-collecting system 
and pneumatic handling of collected 
dust to raw-material bins. 
Crushers, Jaw 

Easy to Use — Simple and Trust- 
worthy. 2 p., 1 ill. (Traylor Engi- 
neering & Manufacturing Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.) A folder describing and 
illustrating two features—(1) the rod- 
type pitman and (2) the three-bearing 
toggles—of a jaw crusher of proven 
worth. 
Crushers, Roll 

Jeffrey Flextooth Crusher. 4 p., 8 
ill. (Bulletin No. 510. The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O.) Describes 
and illustrates a new _ slow-speed 
crusher of the single-roll type with 
flexible teeth, designed to reduce mate- 
rials to uniform sizes smaller than can 
be readily produced by the ordinary 
roll crusher. 
Flooring 

Duraco for Industrial Uses. 12 p., 
23 ill. (Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., San 
Antonio, Tex.) Describes and illus- 
trates the application of a prepared 
asphaltic flooring for use in plant 
buildings, driveways, loading plat- 
forms and track crossings. 
Forgings, Alloy-Steel 

Nickel Steel Alloy Forgings. 8 p., 4 
ill. (The International Nickel Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.) Describes and 
illustrates the uses and methced of 
manufacturing nickel alloy-steel forg- 
ings. Tabulations show specifications 
and physical properties of various 
types under different heat treatment, 
and typical analyses. 
Instruments 

Service Wherever You Put Your 
Finger. (The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
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Conn.) A mailing piece containing a 
United States map marked off into 14 
sections showing the company’s serv- 
ice headquarters in each area to en- 
able quick action in obtaining service 
or repair parts for recording instru- 
ments. 
Machinery, Concrete-Pipe 

Quinn Concrete Pipe. 40 p., 62 ill. 
(Quinn Wire & Iron Works, Boone, 
Ia.) Describes and illustrates the 
manufacture of plain and reinforced 
pipe, and machinery for its manufac- 
ture. Cost data and specifications are 
given also. 
Machinery, New and Used 

Stock List No. 52. 24p.,6 ill. (V. 
M. Nussbaum & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.) A new list of electrical ma- 
chinery, both new and used, for pit 
and quarry plants. A wide selection 
of all types of motors of all power 
ratings. Transformers, fans, starter 
switches, controllers and instruments 
are also offered. 
Pre-Mixed Concrete Carriers 

Davis Concrete Transfer System. 4 
p., 3 ill. (Bulletin No. 24. Norris K. 
Davis, Inc., San Francisco, Cal.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a truck body for 
delivery of ready-mixed concrete from 
a central-mixing plant to the job. 
Scrapers 

“Same Machine Strips Pit and Ex- 
cavates Gravel.” 3 p., 3 il’. (Sauer- 
man News for September, 1930. Sauer- 
man Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill.)  De- 
scribes and illustrates how a power 
scraper is employed in stripping opera- 
tions during the winter months, dump- 
ing spoil into a worked-out part of the 
pit, later being used to excavate gravel 
during the operating season. 
Screens 

Fine-Mesh Manganese-Steel Screen 
Cloth. 8 p., 3 ill. (Bulletin No. 210. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Describes and illustrates 
a recently developed screen cloth made 
in both square and rectangular mesh 
together with gauge scales and con- 
version tables. 
Screens, Vibrating 

Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen. 
12 5.,12ill. (Bulletin No. 21. Deister 
Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.) De- 
scribes and illustrates an improved 
model arched screening surface vibrat- 
ing screen built in single, double, or 
triple deck. Also describes and illus- 
trates a cone baffle classifier. 
Separators 

The Raymond Mechanical Air Sepa- 
rator. 4 p., 1 ill. (The Raymond 
Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 
Ill.) Describes and illustrates the 
latest mechanical air separator de- 


signed by this company. Advantages 
pointed out are increased output, close 
uniform control of product, ability to 
separate continuously with extreme 
fineness, low power consumption and 
automatic, labor-saving operation. 
Shovels, Gas-Air 

What About This Gas Plus Air? 16 
p., 20 ill. (The Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis.) Describes 
the progress in powering shovels by 
the gas-plus-air method, showing typ- 
ical power curves. 





New Corporations 








Cleveland Gypsum Co., M. B. and 
H. H. Johnson, attorneys, 1669 Union 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 250 
shares n. p. v. Robert W. Wheeler, 
S. D. Laitinen, I. R. Faist. 

Houston Rock & Gravel Co., W. P. 
Calloway, 3418 Louisiana Ave., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 100,000 shares n. p.v. C. R. 
Weeks, 4116 St. Emanuel Ave., Hous- 
ton; J. V. Fleming. 

Co-Operative Sandstone Corp., Ells- 
worth W. Deckard, Bloomington, Ind. 
Alger S. Burkhart, Jack O. Garrett. 

W. H. Warner, president, Union 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O., and Frank 
M. Work, vice-president, Steubenville, 
O., $250,000. To develop marble de- 
posits on 1100 acres near Staunton, 
Va. 

Ohio Quartz Products Corp., Jack- 
son, Ohio. 10,000 shares n. p. v. D. 
S. Parry, N. A. Emery, J. P. Huxley, 
Harrington Deford. Attorneys, Hux- 
ley & Smith, Mahoning Bank Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hepburn Graphite Co., 420 Symes 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 90,000 shares 
n. p. v., and $100,000. F. McLaughlin, 
A. E. Hepburn, E. A. Ritter. 

Joliet Stone Co., 901 Railroad St., 
Joliet, Ill. 750 shares n. p. v. Frank 
A. Nussmeyer. 

Yazoo Portland Cement Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Ralph T. Miller, presi- 
dent; G. I. Frazier, vice-president; St. 
George T. Cordell, secretary-treasurer. 





Soviet Super-Phosphate 
Plant Will Be Enlarged 


The Soviet-Russian Government op- 
erates a super-phosphate plant at Kon- 
stantinowski and plans are under way 
to provide additional production facili- 
ties which will result in an increase of 
production from 200,000 tons a year to 
300,000 tons, work to be completed in 
1931. 


Lake Ports Slag Plant 
Goes Into Production 


The Lake Ports Supply Co., Detroit, 
Mich., will have its slag crushing and 
conditioning plant at Solvay, Mich., 
near Grand Rapids, ready for opera- 
tion this week. The plant will be sup- 
plied with material from the Hanna 
Furnace Co. 
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Cement Block Plant, completely equipped with 
Butler Bins and Proportioning Equipment. 


Butler Bin with automatic feeder 
for Asphalt plant. 
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WHITMORE-RAUBER & VICINUS 
OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
is COMPLETELY 


BUTLER EQUIPPED 


N replacing old equipment and erecting 
I new plants, this progressive organization 

has standardized on Butler Bins a means 
of further improving and perfecting its al- 
ready efficient service. 








Butler Unit Bin of 5 sections for storage 
and proportioning of aggregates. 





For Commercial Concrete, Asphalt Prepara- 
tion, Yard Storage and Proportioning, Cement 
Blocks and Road Contracting, Whitmore- 
Rauber & Vicinus has Butler Plants. 


Each plant was engineered for the particular 
job it had to do, but each is basically standard 
Butler equipment adapted to local conditions. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant with bin Butler equipment has demonstrated its econ- 
equipment for aggregates and cement. omy and dependability in thousands of 
installations. Let us suggest the proper Butler 
equipment for your job. 
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